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Editorials 


PRESIDENT  Doctor  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  president  of 
LEWIS  S.  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  and  editor  of 
CHAFER  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  died  in  Seattle,  Washington 
on  August  22,  1952.  At  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years  he  was  continuing  his  active  ministry  through  the 
summer  when  taken  by  death  after  a  brief  illness.  Since 
1934  Doctor  Chafer  has  served  on  the  staff  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  first  as  a  department  editor  for  his  chosen  field  of 
systematic  theology,  then  as  the  literary  and  managing 
editor  since  1940.  His  brother.  Doctor  Rollin  Thomas  Chafer, 
preceded  him  as  editor  until  in  his  seventy-third  year  the 
Lord  summoned  him  above.  What  the  one  brother  said  of 
the  other  when  succeeding  him  in  office  is  true  of  them  both. 
Therefore  it  is  fitting  to  quote  the  words  here: 

“Doctor  Chafer  possessed  rare  literary  gifts  and  his 
editorials,  articles,  and  book  reviews  have  been  received  with 
the  highest  commendation  both  in  America  and  abroad.  His 
death,  in  the  providence  of  God,  has  removed  another  Chris¬ 
tian  scholar  who  arose  to  the  unusual  editorial  demands  of 
this  unique  magazine,  who  had  the  requisite  insight  into  all 
phases  of  Biblical  doctrine,  who  was  himself  a  devout  con¬ 
servative  teacher  and  the  embodiment  of  Christian  grace.” 

In  the  next  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  there  will  appear 
more  detail  about  the  life  and  labors  of  Editor  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer.  Meanwhile  the  last  editorial  from  his  pen  follows 
immediately. 

YES,  A  No  one  will  accuse  H.  L.  Mencken  of  being  a 
PHENOM-  Christian.  Hence  the  more  significant  is  the 

ENON  following  quoted  from  his  pen:  “The  silence 

of  the  theologians  is  one  of  the  incredible 
phenomena  of  these  dangerous  days.  What  I  desire  to  point 
out  is  that  the  New  Testament  offers  precise  and  elaborate 
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specifications  of  the  events  preceding  the  inevitable  end  of 
the  world,  and  that  a  fair  reading  of  them  must  lead  any 
rational  man  to  conclude  that  the  events  are  now  upon  us.” 

The  all  but  universal  silence  of  preachers  today  on  the 
mighty  truth  that  Christ  is  to  return  and  that  that  return  is 
near  is  a  phenomenon,  but  not  beyond  explanation.  It  is  a 
great  undertaking  of  Satan,  to  hinder  a  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  of  Christ  and  His  kingdom  on  the  earth. 
Satan  may  suppose  that  he  is  putting  off  the  day  when  he 
will  be  sealed  in  the  abyss.  Beside,  the  silence  of  preachers 
is  a  sad  evidence  of  their  spiritual  state.  These  men  have 
been  told,  without  exception,  to  “preach  the  word” ;  but  they 
soon  discover  that  the  training  they  received  for  this  minis¬ 
try  did  not  prepare  them  to  preach  the  Word  of  God.  And 
that  is  what  they  cannot  do,  especially  the  portions  which  are 
prophetic.  They  were  taught  to  look  upon  all  such  portions 
of  Scripture  as  dangerous.  Yet  it  is  the  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  when  they  are  in  right  relation  to  Him,  to  show  them 
“things  to  come”  (John  16:13). 

The  return  of  Christ  is  so  close  that  He  becomes  as  one 
who  is  “at  the  door,”  yet  congregations  are  deprived  of  any 
instruction  with  regard  to  this  crisis  in  the  world  by  pastors 
who  cannot  and  do  not  preach  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  This 
silence  is  a  phenomenon,  but  the  trickery  of  Satan  is  the 
answer  to  the  problem.  Fellow  preacher,  are  you  one  who 
spiritualizes  the  revelation  of  Christ’s  return?  Such  an  atti¬ 
tude  and  interpretation  cannot  but  involve  great  sorrow  and 
shame  when  soon  one  shall  stand  in  the  presence  of  Christ 
at  His  literal  and  actual  return. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

A  PROPER  There  is  a  definite  worth  and  clearly  marked 
PASSION  value  to  the  ministry  of  music  which  we  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  when  arranging  and  con¬ 
ducting  our  services.  I  believe  that  the  Lord  is  grieved  when 
we  have  descended  to  the  place  of  making  spiritual  melodies 
mere  adjuncts  upon  the  agenda,  considering  them  simply  an 
introduction  to  ministry  of  the  Word.  Of  course  it  is  that 
ministry  of  the  Word  of  truth  which  is  meant  to  carry  the 
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full  weight,  and  upon  which  as  a  basis  the  Lord  has  promised 
to  dispense  His  blessing  to  the  people.  It  must  be  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  which  is  applied  and  furthered  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  sovereign 
directives  of  the  Lord  of  the  Word.  Yet  in  having  said  this 
I  believe  it  also  remains  to  be  said  that  the  ministry  of  music 
must  take  a  larger,  or  at  least  a  more  spiritually  significant, 
place  for  us  ever  to  see  weightier  consequences  in  the  oral 
ministry  which  is  our  principal  occupation. 

For  example,  is  it  not  true  that  a  “spiritual  thrill”  (and 
I  am  using  the  words  advisedly)  runs  through  the  congrega¬ 
tion  when  some  lovely  voice,  made  thus  by  surrender  to  the 
Lord  of  that  loveliness,  sounds  forth  the  melody-message  of 
such  a  sacred  theme  as — 

“Turn  your  eyes  upon  Jesus, 

Look  full  in  His  wonderful  face ; 

And  the  things  of  earth  will  grow  strangely  dim 
In  the  light  of  His  glory  and  grace”? 

Is  it  not  true,  I  ask,  and  is  there  not  an  underlying  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  sweetness  and  solemnity  of  such  a  message 
which  serves  to  prepare  hearts  for  the  other  type  of  min¬ 
istry?  After  all,  “turn  your  eyes  upon  Jesus”  is  the  whole 
sum  of  our  message,  is  it  not? 

Such  a  musical  ministry  may  quite  easily  become  search¬ 
ing  business.  Applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  that  which, 
devotionally,  we  are  pleased  to  call  “the  heart  of  hearts,” 
there  will  result  the  awakening  and  recognition  of  those 
spiritual  realities  which  too  long  have  been  allowed  to  lie 
dormant.  I  well  realize  that  a  lovely  voice  may  strike  the 
surface  note  of  emotion  or  mere  esthetic  appreciation.  But  I 
submit  that  a  faith  in  the  overruling  operations  of  the  Lord 
may  lay  hold  upon  even  such  frothy  substance  and  see  it 
work  inward  transformation. 

I  should  like  to  return  for  a  moment,  my  brethren,  to 
that  blessed  thought  of  “Turn  your  eyes  upon  Jesus.”  About 
the  absolute  necessity  of  this  devotional  dwelling  upon  the 
preciousness  of  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  am 
rather  dogmatic.  Certainly  I  would  not  dare  suggest  a  seem- 
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ing  parallel  with  the  world’s  proverb,  “Familiarity  breeds 
contempt,”  except  that  the  words  always  come  to  mind  by 
reason  of  our  cold  and  negative  ways  of  facing  Christ.  For 
is  it  not  sadly  possible  and  all  too  true  in  many  cases,  that 
we  manage  to  do  ever5d:hing  with  Him  but  turn  the  eyes  of 
our  understanding  and  the  thoughts  of  our  worship,  at 
“faith's  full  tide,”  upon  His  wonderful  face?  As  someone 
has  phrased  it,  there  comes  about  “a  traffic  in  unfelt  truth,” 
that  tragedy  of  a  traffic  otherwise  sound,  proper,  and  correct 
which  has  reduced  Him  to  the  place  of  the  piously  accepted 
secondary.  We  love  Him,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  love  directed 
His  way  because  of  our  needs,  our  relief,  in  behalf  of  as¬ 
sistance  and  strengthening  and  illumination.  But  how  loath 
we  are  to  link  ourselves  to  Him  in  the  divine  depths  of 
praise  and  adoration ! 

The  Savior  who  suffered  for  us  in  love,  in  our  room,  and 
on  our  guilty  behalf  is  left  to  suffer  on,  now  far  more  so 
perhaps  because  of  His  perfection  which  has  palled  on  our 
eyes,  though  He  be  exalted  to  the  place  of  the  Father’s  right 
hand.  I  suppose  that  many  “de  luxe  doctrinaires”  will  quibble 
about  this  statement,  and  yet  is  there  not  an  unquiet  some¬ 
thing  deep  within,  bringing  us  to  conviction  here?  We  give 
Him  our  petitions  and  claim  the  promise:  “Casting  all  your 
care  upon  him,  for  He  careth  for  you.”  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  needful  for  us  to  apprehend  the  love  divine 
that  His  watch-care  reveals. 

Further,  brethren,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  us  in 
the  midst  of  fundamentalist  laboring  after  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness  are  uncomfortably  close  to  being  spiritual  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  nine  lepers  of  Gospel  days  who — ^for  all  that  they 
were  cleansed — failed  to  make  the  proper  return  of  thanks¬ 
giving?  These  nine,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  might  have 
been  good  theologians  and  borne  an  effective  witness  in 
certain  circles,  giving  due  glory  to  God.  Glory,  however,  is 
to  be  given  out  of  the  heart  in  warm  doxology  as  well  as  in 
more  customary  ways.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  was  to  a  church 
reaching  the  acme  of  theological  correctness  that  the  Lord 
had  condemnation  to  send  (Rev.  2:4).  So  I  verily  believe  that, 
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when  the  heart  is  left  unconsidered  in  this  vital  matter  of 
worship,  the  remainder  of  one’s  life  all  too  quickly  may 
become  a  hollow  shell. 

Recall  the  motto  of  Count  Zinzendorf  which  Spurgeon 
took  up:  “I  have  but  one  passion,  and  it  is  He,  only  He” — 
the  Son  of  God.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  language  of  God’s 
servants  in  former  days  has  not  been  taken  up  by  His  labor¬ 
ers  in  these  latter  times,  too.  Such  a  motto  as  the  above  could 
achieve  the  moving,  melting,  and  molding  of  life  until  every¬ 
thing  was  kindled  to  the  spiritual  brightness  of  “no  man 
save  Jesus  only.”  Here  we  may  profitably  remind  ourselves 
of  the  Apostle’s  word,  “that  I  may  know  him”  (Phil.  3:10). 
This  represents  a  knowledge  worthy  of  intense  study.  Its 
application  to  our  experience  may  point  up  some  missing 
measures  in  life  and  service.  We  need  fear  nothing  will  be 
slighted  in  the  Lord’s  work,  if  and  when  time  is  reserved 
for  intimate  fellowship  with  Him.  Indeed,  the  task  will  be 
carried  on  in  richer  fashion.  The  “stamping  of  the  Savior” 
upon  us  will  become  a  holy  “trademark.”  May  such  a  proper 
passion  become  increasingly  real  to  us  for  the  time  of  serv¬ 
ice  remaining.  After  all,  it  is  with  Him  that  we  have  to  do 
in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and  far,  far  more  than  we  may 
have  realized  before. 

Edwin  Raymond  Anderson 

SEEKING  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  child  of  God  prevails 
BEFORE  with  man  only  to  the  degree  that  he  prevails 

FINDING  with  the  Father,  first.  His  devotional  life  will 
pass  through  at  least  four  stages,  from  the  time 
he  is  converted  until  he  is  raised  to  glory.  To  begin  with,  an 
hour  of  unparalleled  joy  comes  when  the  saint  can  draw 
water  from  the  wells  of  salvation.  Woe  is  encountered  next, 
as  faith  becomes  the  target  of  Satanic  attack.  Then  a  soulful 
time  may  be  known,  during  which  the  believer  discovers  how 
new  and  old  natures  are  contending  for  mastery.  The  old  one 
wins,  until  God’s  child  has  learned  to  depend  for  victory 
upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  Not  until  this  battle  is  won  for  the 
new  nature  can  it  be  said  that  a  Christian  knows  real  peace. 
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a  hopeful  season  the  like  of  which  the  world  or  worldly  soul 
can  never  enjoy. 

Enough  is  told  of  Paul’s  life  to  inform  us  about  the 
progress  he  made  from  stage  to  stage.  First  of  all,  when 
converted,  the  record  tells  how  “straightway  he  preached 
Christ  in  the  synagogues”  (Acts  9:20).  “Christ  is  preached; 
and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice”  (Phil.  1:18). 
The  more  faithfully  he  bore  his  testimony,  however,  the  more 
violently  did  he  suffer  persecution  (Acts  9:23).  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  apostle  knew  what  it  was  to  have  battling  forces 
within,  new  and  old  natures  opposed  to  each  other  (Rom. 
7:14ff.).  Nevertheless  a  victory  was  achieved  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  he  could  eventually  testify,  “We  are  more 
than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us”  (Rom.  8:37). 

God’s  child  has  the  same  process  of  development  to  follow 
in  modern  times.  For  example,  Henry  Martyn — well-known 
pioneer  missionary  on  the  Moslem  field — is  described  with 
similar  terms  by  his  biographer.  For  years  the  young  man 
kept  a  diary  (he  died  prematurely  from  overexertion),  and 
this  too  bears  witness  to  the  maturing  of  faith.  His  last  entry, 
written  only  six  days  before  death,  is  worded  thus:  “No 
horses  being  to  be  had  [for  travel  in  his  weakened  state],  I 
had  an  unexpected  repose.  I  sat  in  the  orchard,  and  thought 
with  sweet  comfort  and  peace  of  my  God;  in  solitude  my 
Company,  my  Friend  and  Comforter.  Oh,  when  shall  time 
give  place  to  eternity,  when  shall  appear  the  new  heaven 
and  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness!  There  shall 
in  now  wise  enter  in  an3rthing  that  defileth:  none  of  that 
wickedness  which  has  made  men  worse  than  wild  beasts 
shall  be  seen  or  heard  of  any  more.”  Martyn  had  sought  God 
and  found  Him,  so  as  to  close  his  eyes  serene. 

John  Henry  Bennetch 


THE  BAPTISM  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Th.D. 


Since  by  the  Spirit’s  baptism  the  greatest  transforma¬ 
tions  are  wrought  in  behalf  of  the  believer,  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Satan,  the  enemy  of  God,  will  do  all  within  his 
power  to  distract,  misdirect,  and  confuse  investigation  re¬ 
specting  this  specific  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  harm 
Satan  has  been  permitted  to  do.  Not  only  is  there  need  that 
all  the  false  conceptions  be  corrected  which  have  reached  the 
masses  of  unsuspecting  people,  but  special  attention  is  de¬ 
manded  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  be  instructed  lest 
they  themselves  fail  to  comprehend  the  precise  truth  which 
the  doctrine  embraces.  No  further  explanation  than  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Satan  is  needed  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
disarrangement  and  ignorance  of,  together  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  prejudice  toward,  this  specific  doctrine.  It  is  the  strategic 
point  at  which  Satan  can  accomplish  most  in  obliterating  the 
effect  of  the  present  truth.  This  nullifying  of  the  truth  is 
seen  in  at  least  three  most  important  fields  of  doctrine, 
namely,  the  believer’s  positions  and  standing  in  Christ,  his 
eternal  security,  and  the  ground  of  the  only  effective  motive 
for  a  God-honoring  daily  life. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of  the 
essential  character  of  this  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  four 
general  divisions  of  the  subject  should  be  considered:  (1)  the 
meaning  of  the  word  pajtTi^o),  (2)  the  determining  Scriptures, 
(3)  the  thing  accomplished,  and  (4)  its  distinctive  character. 

I.  THE  WORD  BAIITIZQ 

More  than  passing  significance  should  be  attached  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  word  PcottC^o)  is  used  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  both  for  real  and  ritual  baptism,  thus  signifying  a  bond 
of  relationship  between  these  two  aspects  of  truth.  The  word 
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would  hardly  be  employed  properly  had  it  a  separate  un¬ 
related  meaning  in  the  one  instance.  The  basic  word  of  this 
particular  root,  pcbirco,  in  its  primary  import  connotes  a 
dipping  and  occurs  but  three  times  in  the  New  Testament— 
Luke  16:24,  John  13:26  and  Revelation  19:13.  In  its  sec¬ 
ondary  meaning,  which  is  to  dye  or  stain — ^what  is  usually 
accomplished  by  dipping,  but  not  always  so,  the  word  appears 
but  once  and  that  in  the  third  passage  cited  above,  which 
reads,  “And  he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood: 
and  his  name  is  called  The  Word  of  God.”  The  same  event 
and  situation  are  presented  in  Isaiah  63:1-6,  wherein  among 
other  details  it  is  written:  “Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine 
apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the 
winetat?  I  have  trodden  the  winepress  alone;  and  of  the 
people  there  was  none  with  me:  for  I  will  tread  them  in 
mine  anger,  and  trample  them  in  my  fury;  and  their  blood 
shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all 
my  raiment”  (vss.  2-3).  The  garments  of  the  returning 
Messiah  are  not  dipped  in  a  vat  of  blood,  rather  they  have 
been  sprinkled  and  stained  with  blood;  yet  this  is  still  de¬ 
scribed  by  pdjiTO)  in  the  LXX. 

In  like  manner  the  word  has  both  a  primary  and 

secondary  meaning.  In  its  primary  sense  it  indicates  an 
intusposition,  a  physical  envelopment  in  an  element,  which 
element  has  power  to  influence  or  change  that  which  it 
envelops.  In  its  secondary  meaning,  however,  pajtTi^o),  as  in 
the  case  of  the  secondary  meaning  of  pcbito),  departs  some¬ 
what  from  the  original  physical  aspect  and  refers  to  one 
thing  being  brought  under  the  transforming  power  or  in¬ 
fluence  of  another  thing.  None  could  speak  with  more 
authority  respecting  the  precise  meaning  of  pajiti^o)  than 
Doctor  James  W.  Dale  because  of  his  extensive  research.  He 
defines  this  word  in  its  secondary  meaning  thus:  “Whatever 
is  capable  of  thoroughly  changing  the  character,  state,  or 
condition  of  any  object,  is  capable  of  baptizing  that  object; 
and  oy  such  change  of  character,  state,  or  condition  does, 
in  fact,  baptize  it.”‘  Such  a  definition  is  most  important. 


W.  Dale,  Classic  Baptism,  2nd  edition,  p.  354. 
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since  the  great  majority  of  New  Testament  usages  of  this 
word  are  wholly  within  its  secondary  meaning.  In  the  course 
of  his  great  works  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  Dale  asserts 
that  the  word  is,  in  his  opinion,  never  used  in  the  New 
Testament  in  any  other  than  its  secondary  meaning. 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  the  same  distinction  obtains 
between  the  Greek  words  pcbito)  and  pcurri^a)  as  between  their 
English  equivalents,  namely,  dip  and  immerse,  A  dipping  is  a 
momentary  contact  involving  two  actions,  the  putting  in  and 
the  taking  out,  while  immersing  implies  but  one  action — ^that 
of  putting  in.  In  the  strict  and  proper  use  of  the  words, 
regardless  of  the  all-but-universal  careless  way  in  which  they 
are  employed,  ritual  baptism  is  never  an  immersion,  which 
immersion  would  result  in  death  by  drowning.  What  has 
commonly  been  termed  an  immersion  is  better  described  by 
pdjtTco  in  the  primary  meaning  of  that  word. 

No  physical  intusposition  certainly  is  in  view  when  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  a  baptism  unto  repentance  (Matt.  3:11), 
a  baptism  unto  the  remission  of  sins  (Mark  1:4),  a  baptism 
unto  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Matt.  28:19),  Christ’s  own  being  baptized  by  drinking  the 
cup  of  suffering  (Matt.  20:23;  Luke  12:50),  a  baptism  of 
Israel  unto  Moses  (1  Cor.  10:2),  a  baptism  wrought  by  the 
presence  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer’s 
heart,  that  is,  the  baptism  of  a  believer  into  the  Body  of 
Christ  (1  Cor.  12:13).  These  baptisms,  let  it  be  repeated, 
represent  no  physical  intusposition  and  must  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  the  secondary  use  of  PojtTi^o).  Not  one  could  be 
properly  classed  as  a  use  of  pdjtTO),  either  in  its  primary  or 
secondary  meaning.  They  could  not  be  merely  a  dipping  into 
an  element,  for  they  all  present  the  estate  as  permanent. 
When  a  believer  is  by  the  Spirit  baptized  into  Christ,  the 
thing  most  to  be  desired  is  that  he  shall  never  be  taken  out 
again.  To  be  baptized  unto  repentance  is  to  be  brought  under 
the  influence  of  repentance — not  for  a  moment,  but  abid¬ 
ingly;  to  be  baptized  unto  the  name  of  the  triune  God  is  to 
come  under  the  power  of  God — not  for  a  moment,  but 
abidingly;  to  be  baptized  unto  Moses  as  Israel  was  by  the 
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agency  of  the  cloud  and  the  sea  was  to  be  brought  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses,  which  leadership  had  not  been  accorded 
him  before — not  for  a  moment,  but  abidingly ;  to  be  baptized 
unto  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  is  to  become  so  identi¬ 
fied  with  Him  in  that  death  and  resurrection  that  all  their 
values  are  secured — not  for  a  moment,  but  eternally.  Christ’s 
suffering  of  anguish  was  not  a  momentary  dipping  down  into 
suffering.  That  baptism  which  results  from  the  advent  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  heart  with  His  heavenly  influences  is  not  for 
a  moment,  but  endures  forever.  To  be  baptized  into  Christ’s 
Body  is  to  come  under  the  power  and  headship  of  Christ; 
it  is  to  be  joined  urto  the  Lord,  to  be  identified  with  Him,  to 
partake  of  what  He  is  and  what  He  has  done — not  for  a 
moment,  but  unalterably. 

It  may  be  said,  in  concluding  this  portion  of  the  thesis, 
that  to  be  placed  in  Christ  by  the  baptizing  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  results  in  a  new  reality  of  relationship  in  which 
the  one  thus  blessed  comes  under  the  power  and  headship  of 
Christ,  which  position  supplants  the  relationship  to  the  first 
Adam  and  is  itself  a  new,  organic  union  with  the  Last  Adam, 
the  resurrected  Christ.  In  this  instance,  as  in  other  baptisms, 
the  word  is  used  only  in  its  secondary  meaning, 

apart  from  a  physical  intusposition ;  for  it  secures  the  merit, 
the  dominating  influence,  and  headship  of  Christ. 

II.  THE  DETERMINING  SCRIPTURES 

Those  Scriptures  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  related  to 
baptism  are  to  be  classified  in  two  division.  In  the  one  group 
Christ  is  the  baptizing  agent,  yet  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
blessed  influence  which  characterizes  the  baptism.  In  the 
other  group  of  passages  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  baptizing 
agent  and  Christ  as  the  Head  of  His  mystical  body  is  the 
receiving  element,  and  by  so  much  that  blessed  influence 
which  characterizes  the  baptism. 

Six  passages  are  to  be  identified  as  belonging  to  the  first 
group,  namely,  Matthew  3:11,  Mark  1:8,  Luke  3:16,  John 
1 :33,  Acts  1 :5  and  11 :16.  Though  there  is  repetition  involved, 
these  passages — all  of  which  happen  to  present  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist  respecting  Christ — are  now  quoted  in 
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full.  “I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance:  but 
he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I 
am  not  worthy  to  bear:  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  fire**  (Mt.  3:11).  “I  indeed  have  baptized  you 
with  water:  but  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost** 
(Mk.  1:8).  “John  answered,  saying  unto  them  all,  I  indeed 
baptize  you  with  water;  but  one  mightier  than  I  cometh,  the 
latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose:  he  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire**  (Lk.  3:16). 
"And  I  knew  him  not:  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see 
the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is 
he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost**  (Jn.  1:33).  "For 
John  truly  baptized  with  water;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence**  (Acts  1:5). 
“Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he 
said,  John  indeed  baptized  with  water;  but  ye  shall  be  bap¬ 
tized  with  the  Holy  Ghost**  (Acts  11:16). 

By  the  authority  of  Christ  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  all 
those  who  believe ;  and  to  come  under  the  Spirit*s  power  and 
influence,  as  every  Christian  does  when  he  believes,  is  to  have 
been  baptized  by  that  influence.  This  universal  blessing  of  the 
indwelling  Spirit,  however,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  some 
supposed  second  work  of  grace  subsequent  to  salvation,  which 
experience — as  claimed  by  extreme  Holiness  groups — is  ac¬ 
companied  by  manifestations  which  are  supernatural.  It  has 
already  been  demonstrated  from  the  New  Testament  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  received  as  Christ*s  gift  by  all  who  be¬ 
lieve,  and  when  they  believe.  This  gift  is  the  new  birthright 
and,  being  possessed  by  all,  indicates  that  all  who  are  saved 
are  under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  fact  is 
(according  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  pajiti^co)  a 
baptism.  It  could  be  said  on  the  ground  of  this  meaning  of 
the  word  that  any  i)erson  coming  under  the  influence  of  Satan 
is  by  so  much  baptized  by  Satan.  This  particular  baptism 
related  so  closely  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  quite  removed  from  the 
baptism  wrought  by  Him  when  bringing  believers  into  the 
Body  of  Christ,  which  reality  is  now  to  be  considered. 
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The  second  classification  of  passages  presents  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  baptizing  agent  and  the  Body  of  Christ,  or  Christ 
Himself,  as  the  receiving  element.  These  passages  constitute 
a  distinct  testimony  by  themselves,  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  believer  is 
organically  and  vitally  joined  to  the  Lord  and  thus  has  be¬ 
come  a  partaker  of  the  standing,  merit,  and  pertet  worthi¬ 
ness  of  Christ.  Since  these  passages  bear  on  the  baptizing 
ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  real  baptism  as  over  against 
ritual,  they  should  be  given  specific  consideration.  Doubtless 
some  disagreement  might  arise  over  what  passages  should 
be  included  in  this  list;  but  where  the  results  of  the  baptism 
are  such  as  could  never  be  accomplished  by  a  mere  ritual 
baptism,  it  is  evident  that  reference  is  being  made  to  a  real 
or  Spirit  baptism:  indeed,  aside  from  those  Scriptures  al¬ 
ready  considered  which  assert  that  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  believer  is  a  special  baptism  wrought  by  Christ  in 
bestowing  the  Spirit,  the  remaining  passages  must  refer 
either  to  a  real  or  a  ritual  baptism.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
will  be  found  that  no  Scripture  refers  to  both  real  and  ritual 
baptism.  An  exception  will  be  indicated  later  when  Ephesians 
4 :5  is  considered.  These  passages  are — 

1  Corinthians  12:12-13.  “For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath 
many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being 
many,  are  one  body*  so  also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  Spirit  are 
we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gen¬ 
tiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and  have  been  all  made  to 
drink  into  one  Spirit.”  As  nearly  as  any  Scripture  will  be 
found  to  present  didactic  definitions,  this  passage  defines  the 
Spirit’s  baptism. 

It  is  a  joining  of  the  believer  to,  the  bringing  into,  the 
Body  of  Christ — in  other  words,  the  forming  of  that  organic 
relation  between  Christ  and  the  believer  which  is  expressed 
by  the  words  in  Christ,  and  which  is  the  ground  of  all  the 
Christian’s  positions  and  possessions.  The  context  of  this 
passage  sets  forth  the  absolute  unity,  or  identity,  which 
obtains  between  Christ  and  the  members  of  His  Body.  The 
members  are  a  unity,  being  in  one  Body;  and  in  its  larger 
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meaning  this  Body,  when  joined  to  its  Head,  is  also  one 
unity — the  Christ.  This  revelation,  which  is  a  vital  feature 
in  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  one  Body,  is  most  illuminating, 
emphatic,  and  convincing.  This  emphasis  upon  unity  which 
verse  12  deposes,  however,  is  only  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  revelation  of  how  members  are  joined  to  this  Body.  They 
are  said  to  be  baptized  into  this  Body  by  one  Spirit.  The 
reference  to  one  Spirit  is  but  the  continuation  of  that  which 
has  been  declared  time  and  again  through  the  preceding 
portion  of  this  chapter,  namely,  how  it  is  by  the  one  and 
selfsame  Spirit  that  the  varied  gifts  are  wrought.  Thus  also, 
though  many  are  baptized  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  it  is 
wrought  by  the  one  Spirit  in  every  instance.  The  central 
truth  is  that  the  one  Spirit  baptizes  all — every  believer — 
into  the  one  Body.  What  is  thus  accomplished  for  every  be¬ 
liever  is  a  part  of  his  very  salvation,  else  it  could  not  include 
each  one.  The  investigation  into  that  which  this  baptism  ac¬ 
complishes  is  reserved  for  a  while,  to  be  treated  later  in  the 
thesis.  That  believers  are  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit 
is  an  added  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit,  which  indwelling — as  has  been  seen — is  a  matter  of 
baptism.  The  universality  of  both  the  baptism  into  the  Body 
and  the  indwelling  is  asserted  by  the  repeated  use  of  the 
word  all,  which  term  is  inclusive  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
who  believe. 

Galatians  3:27.  “For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  bap¬ 
tized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ.”  According  to  this 
revealing  declaration,  the  baptism  which  is  into  Christ  has 
resulted  in  the  vital  union  that  is  here  described  by  the 
phraseology,  have  put  on  Christ. 

On  this  passage  Dean  Alford  writes,  including  with  his 
comment  a  quotation  from  Chrysostom:  “Not  ‘have  been 
baptized,*  and  ‘have  put  on,*  as  the  Authorized  Version,  which 
leaves  the  two  actions  only  concomitant ;  the  past  tenses  make 
them  identical:  as  many  as  were  baptized  into  Christ,  did  in 
that  very  act,  put  on,  clothe  yourselves  with,  Christ.  The 
force  of  the  argument  is  well  given  by  Chrysostom :  ‘Why  did 
he  not  say,  “As  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ, 
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were  born  of  God?”  for  this  would  naturally  follow  from 
having  shown  that  they  were  sons.  Because  he  lays  down  a 
far  more  startling  proposition.  For  if  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  and  thou  hast  put  Him  on,  then  having  the  Son  in 
thee,  and  fashioned  after  His  likeness,  thou  wert  brought 
into  one  family  with  Him  and  one  type.*  ***  It  is  important 
to  note  that  in  the  preceding  verse — “For  ye  are  all  the 
children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus’* — the  fact  of  son- 
ship  is  declared,  and  it  is  this  precise  numerical  company 
that  by  baptism  into  Christ  hatre  put  on  Christ.  The  phrase, 
as  many  of  you,  is  properly  a  reference  to  all  of  you  who 
have  been  begotten  of  God.  Such  have  been  joined  to  Christ 
thus.  It  is  clear  from  other  Scriptures  that  this  baptism  is 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  Christ’s  Body,  or 
Christ  Himself,  is  the  receiving  element.  It  is  impossible  for 
one  who  is  joined  to  Christ  not  to  have  put  on  Christ,  with 
all  His  merit  and  standing.  The  error  of  such  as  make  this 
effect  to  stem  from  ritual  baptism  is  exceeded  only  by  those 
who  make  it  merely  an  emotional,  or  energizing,  experience. 
This  baptism  is  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  is  altogether 
positional,  and  therefore  vital. 

Romans  “What  shall  we  say  then?  Shall  we  con¬ 

tinue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?  God  forbid.  How  shall 
we  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein?  Know  ye 
not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ 
were  baptized  into  his  death?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptism  into  death:  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also 
should  walk  in  newness  of  life.” 

Having  declared  that  the  believer  is  eternally  justified— 
for  justification  is  as  enduring  as  the  merit  of  Christ,  on 
which  it  stands — ^the  Apostle  enters  the  question  of  whether 
anyone  thus  saved  and  secure  should  continue  in  sin,  thereby 
yielding  to  the  sin  nature,  so  that  grace  may  abound.  The 
answer  of  inspiration  to  this  question  will  be  the  reply  of 
every  regenerate  person,  namely,  “God  forbid.”  It  is  not 

*Dean  Alford,  JVw  Testament  for  English  Readers,  new  ed.,  at  Gal.  3:27. 
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consistent,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  go  on  bearing  fruit  unto 
the  sin  nature.  Respecting  the  point  of  its  necessity,  the 
truth  revealed  is  tc  the  effect  that  in  the  death  of  Christ 
the  believer’s  sin  nature  has  been  judged.  “How  shall  we 
that  are  dead  to  sin  [that  is,  who  died  in  Christ’s  death], 
live  any  longer  therein?”  It  is  true  that  Christ  died  “for  our 
sins,”  that  He  was  buried,  and  that  He  arose  from  the  dead 
in  order  that  men  might  be  saved  (cf.  1  Cor.  15 :3-4) ;  but  it 
is  equally  true — and  Romans  6 :1-10  now  under  consideration 
has  only  to  do  with  this  added  fact — ^that  Christ  died  unto 
sin,  meaning  the  nature  (cf.  Rom.  6:10;  Col.  2:11-12). 

In  this  context  the  judgment  of  the  sin  nature  on  the 
cross  is  indicated  by  various  phrases  or  statements :  “dead  to 
sin”  (vs.  2),  “planted  [or,  conjoined"]  together  [with  Him, 
the  Savior]  in  the  likeness  of  his  death”  (vs.  5),  “our  old 
man  is  [better,  following  R.V.,  to  read  the  past  tense  was] 
crucified  with  him”  (vs.  6),  “if  we  be  dead  with  Christ” 
(vs.  fi),  “he  died  unto  sin  [that  is,  unto  the  sin  nature]  once” 
(vs.  10).  By  all  of  this  it  is  not  implied  that  the  death  of 
Christ  resulted  in  the  destruction  or  termination  of  this 
nature  (the  word  yiaxagyia)  of  verse  6,  translated  destroyed, 
is  better  rendered  annulled — cf.  R.V.) ;  it  is  rather  that  the 
death  of  Christ  unto  sin  has  wrought  a  judgment  against 
the  sin  nature  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  the  end  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  indwells  the  believer  may  be  made  free  to  deal 
with  the  judged  nature,  restraining  or  nullifying  it  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  believer’s  dependence  upon  the  One  indwelling 
to  interpose  and  control  that  nature.  This  aspect  of  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  believer’s  identification  with  it  is 
all  to  the  one  purpose  that  “we  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life.”  “Like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness 
of  [meaning  the  new  power  of  Christ’s  resurrected]  life” 
(vs.  4),  which  is  the  new  provision  for  a  walk  in  and  by  the 
enabling  Holy  Spirit,  He  Himself  being  set  free  to  render  aid 
because  of  Christ’s  judgment-death  unto  sin.  The  Christian’s 
union  with  Christ,  achieved  by  the  Spirit’s  baptism  unto 
Him,  is  the  ground  of  the  perfect  identification  with  Christ 
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in  all  that  His  death  unto  sin  accomplished. 

Coming  thus  into  the  value  and  under  the  power  of 
Christ’s  crucifixion,  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  is  a  bap¬ 
tism  in  the  secondary  meaning  of  that  word.  Those  baptized 
into  Christ  are  baptized  into  His  death,  are  buried  with 
Christ  by  their  baptism  into  the  Savior’s  death.  No  ordinance 
is  intimated  by  these  expressions,  nor  is  there  any  obligation 
being  imposed  that  justifies  an  attempt  to  enact  what  is  here 
set  forth.  This  passage,  with  that  which  follows  in  the  con¬ 
text,  presents  the  central  statement  respecting  the  basis  of 
the  Christian’s  victory  in  daily  life  over  the  sin  nature.  This 
is  its  objective  and  its  meaning.  To  discover  in  it  only  the 
outward  form  of  a  ritual  ordinance,  as  many  have  done,  is 
to  surrender  one  of  the  most  priceless  assets  in  the  whole 
field  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  by  so  much  (for  many)  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  any  life  well-pleasing  to  God;  for  if 
this  context  means  the  one  thing,  it  cannot  mean  the  other. 

Colossians  2:9-13.  “For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily.  And  ye  are  complete  in  him,  which  is 
the  head  of  all  principality  and  power:  in  whom  also  ye  are 
circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in 
putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circum¬ 
cision  of  Christ:  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also 
ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  you,  being 
dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath 
he  quickened  together  with  him,  having  forgiven  you  all 
trespasses.” 

The  passing  reference  to  baptism  which  this  Scripture 
presents  will  not  be  understood  apart  from  the  entire  con¬ 
text.  As  related  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  Apostle 
divides  the  human  family  into  three  classes,  namely,  the 
“uncircumcision”  —  the  Gentiles,  “the  circumcision  in  the 
flesh  made  by  hands” — the  Jews,  and  “the  circumcision  made 
without  hands” — ^the  Christians  (cf.  Eph.  2:11;  Col.  2:11)- 
That  circumcision  which  characterizes  the  Jew  and  which 
the  Gentile  lacks  is  “made  by  hands,”  while  the  circumcision 
which  the  Christian  has  received  is  “made  without  hands” 
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and  is  a  spiritual  reality.  Four  times  the  Bible  speaks  of 
circumcision  in  connection  with  the  heart  —  Deuteronomy 
10:16,  30:16,  Ezekiel  44:7,  Acts  7:51 — before  mention  of  the 
blessing  brought  to  Christians,  when  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh  was  put  off  and  that  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ. 
As  the  human  body  manifests  the  life  which  is  in  it,  in  like 
manner  the  sin  nature  manifests  itself  by  “sins  of  the 
flesh.”  Christ's  circumcision,  here  referred  to,  is  not  that 
which  was  made  with  hands  when  He  was  eight  days  old, 
but  rather  His  death  as  directed  against  the  sin  nature. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  to  Romans  6:1-10  to  be 
found  in  the  passage  just  considered,  and  this  similarity 
concerns  the  reference  to  Christ’s  burial  and  resurrection  as 
factors  providing  immeasurable  value  for,  and  influence  over, 
the  believer.  Securing  the  results  which  they  do,  the  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  in  their  most  absolute 
sense  a  baptism.  The  transformations  which  are  here  indi¬ 
cated,  as  they  were  also  in  Romans  6:1-10,  could  never  be 
produced  by  any  ritual  baptism,  and  to  read  ritual  baptism 
into  this  passage  is  again  to  ignore  the  limitless  realities  for 
which  Christ  died,  was  buried,  and  rose  again.  It  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  human  effort  for  one  of  God’s  most  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments.  Doubtless,  it  is  easier  for  those  who  comprehend  but 
little  of  these  great  realities  to  substitute  a  tangible,  physical 
undertaking  such  as  ritual  baptism  for  the  deeper,  unseen, 
and  spiritual  values  of  the  real  baptism.  Regardless  of  human 
limitations,  however,  the  significance  of  this  passage  does  not 
descend  to  the  level  of  an  impotent  ritual. 

Ephesians  ^U-6.  “There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above 
all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.”  In  the  midst  of  these 
seven  unifying  agencies,  and  not  the  least  of  them,  is  “one 
baptism.”  At  once  the  question  may  arise  in  many  minds 
whether  reference  in  this  instance  is  to  real  baptism  by  the 
Spirit,  placing  believers  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  or  to  ritual 
water  baptism.  Some  contend  that  the  latter  baptism  is  in 
view  and  that  the  passage  teaches  there  is  but  one  right 
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mode  of  such  baptism.  To  impose  such  limitations  on  the 
text  is  deplorable.  There  is  nothing  in  the  passage  to  support 
a  mode  of  baptism. 

The  unqualified  statement  that  there  is  but  one  baptism 
becomes  a  very  demanding  problem  to  those  who  have  ele¬ 
vated  water  baptism  to  the  place  where  it  must  be  a  separate, 
independent,  and  diverse  baptism  —  something,  therefore, 
which  is  wholly  unrelated  to  the  Spirit's  baptism.  Some  con¬ 
tend  that,  since  real  baptism  so  outweighs  the  ritual  type  in 
importance,  the  ritual  baptism  is  not  to  be  mentioned  at  all 
in  comparison  with  real  baptism,  here  or  elsewhere.  Still 
others  claim  that  the  Apostle  does  not  here  contemplate  ritual 
baptism,  reckoning  he  only  asserts  that  in  the  realm  of 
spiritual  forces  which  unify  there  is  but  one  baptism,  and 
this  of  necessity  would  be  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit.  Yet 
further  to  be  considered  is  a  class  of  interpreters  who  hold 
that  the  Soirit's  baptism  occurred  once-for-all  and  in  behalf 
of  all  the  Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  that  it  is  not 
a  thing  wrought  at  the  time  someone  is  saved.  This  concep¬ 
tion,  which  little  articulates  with  the  New  Testament  Scrip¬ 
ture  bearing  on  the  theme,  does  not  challenge  the  fact,  though 
it  attempts  to  change  the  time,  of  the  Spirit’s  baptism  so 
plainly  mentioned  here  in  Ephesians.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  Christian  church,  however,  in  so  far  as  they  consider 
the  subject  at  all  will  assert  that  ritual  baptism  is  a  sign  or 
outward  symbol  of  the  Spirit’s  work,  and  thus  the  two  com¬ 
bine  to  form  what  is  called  here  one  baptism. 

Among  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  one  baptism  is  that  of  the  Spirit  by  which 
believers  are  joined  to  the  Lord  and  by  which  they  gain  all 
possessions  and  positions  in  Him,  the  one  most  effective 
observes  that  this  reference  to  one  baptism  is  given  as  one 
of  seven  unifying  agencies.  It  is  easily  discerned  that  the 
baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  one  Body  engenders  the  most 
vital  and  perfect  union' that  could  be  formed  among  men; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  history  of  the  church  on  earth  bears 
a  testimony  to  the  course  of  events  at  all,  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  ritual  baptism  has  served  more  than  any  other  one  issue 
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to  shatter  that  manifestation  of  organic  union  which  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  is  intended  to  exhibit. 

On  the  right  interpretation  of  Ephesians  4 :6  Doctor  John 
W.  Bradbury,  editor  of  the  Watchman-Examiner,  the  leading 
Baptist  journal  of  this  day  in  America,  writes  the  following 
as  a  special  contribution  to  the  present  discussion  of  the 
Apostle’s  teaching:  “The  corporate  concept  of  the  Church  is 
as  essential  as  the  individual  one.  The  Tjody’  of  Christ  is 
held  together  ‘in  the  bond  of  peace’  by  keeping  the  ‘unity  of 
the  Spirit’  (vs.  3).  The  thought  that  the  Church  is  a  ‘body’ 
whose  life  is  uniformly  identified  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
illustrated  by  what  we  know  of  an  organism  such  as  the 
human  body,  having  the  human  spirit  as  a  sign  of  life.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  the  ecclesia  a  body  having  God’s  Spirit, 
evidencing  such  through  professing  ‘one  hope  .  .  .  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  ...  in  all.’  The  emphasis  on 
‘one’  is  in  opposition  to  corporate  diversity  in  the  ‘body’  of 
Christ.  As  to  ‘hope,’  ‘Lord,’  ‘faith,’  ‘God,’  there  will  be  little 
— if  any — difference  among  true  believers.  But  in  regard  to 
the  word  ‘baptism’  there  is  a  difference,  because  most  people 
have  only  one  viewpoint  as  to  baptism  and  that  is,  an 
ordinance.  But  in  this  passage,  where  ordinances  are  not 
before  us  but  rather  the  truth  concerning  the  organism 
called  ‘the  body  of  Christ,*  we  have  baptism  mentioned  on 
equal  terms  with  ‘hope,’  ‘Lord,’  ‘faith,’  ‘God.’  This  signifies 
that  the  ‘baptism’  referred  to  is  that  of  1  Corinthians  12 :13 
— ‘For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or 
free ;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit.’  ” 

Likewise,  on  the  belief  that  the  one  baptism  of  Ephesians 
4  is  not  ritual  baptism  Doctor  Merrill  Frederick  Unger 
writes:  “Erroneously,  Spirit  baptism  is  made  a  once-for-all 
operation  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2),  and  in  Cornelius’  house 
(Acts  10),  and  then  said  to  have  ceased.  During  this  present 
age,  it  is  maintained,  there  is  no  baptism  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  1  Corinthians  12:13  is  construed  as  referring  back  to 
those  events.  Such  Scriptures  as  Romans  6:3-4,  Colossians 
2:12,  Galatians  3:27,  1  Peter  3:21  are  made  to  refer  ex- 
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clusively  to  water  baptism.  The  ‘one  baptism*  of  Ephesians 
4:6  is  also  strongly  asserted  to  be  water  baptism,  and  that 
alone.  Doctor  I.  M.  Haldeman,*  adopting  this  position,  com¬ 
ments  thus  on  Ephesians  4:5:  ‘If  it  be  Holy  Ghost  baptism, 
water  baptism  is  excluded.  There  is  no  authority,  no  place 
for  it.  No  minister  has  a  right  to  perform  it ;  no  one  is  under 
obligation  to  submit  to  it.  To  perform  it,  or  submit  to  it, 
would  be  not  only  without  authority,  but  useless,  utterly 
meaningless.  If  it  be  water  baptism.  Holy  Ghost  baptism  is 
no  longer  operative.  Baptism  must  be  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Holy  Ghost  or  water.  It  cannot  be  both.  Two  are  no 
longer  permissible.** 

“Others,  adopting  the  opposite  extreme  position,  while 
rightly  insisting  that  Ephesians  4 :5  refers  to  Spirit  baptism, 
drastically  rule  out  any  practice  of  water  baptism  for  the 
Church  age.  Although  they  find  ritual  baptism,  of  course, 
regularly  practised  in  the  early  church  (Acts  2:38;  8:12-13, 
16,  36;  9:18;  10:47-48;  16:15,  33;  18:8;  19:3,  5)  and  men¬ 
tioned  in  1  Corinthians  1:13-17,  this  practice  is  thought  of 
as  confined  to  the  early  ‘Jewish*  church,  and  discontinued 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  when  the  ‘real*  New  Testament  church 
was  begun,  late  in  the  book  of  Acts.  This  position  must  be 
rejected.  The  basic  fact,  which  is  ignored,  is  that  the  Church 
actually  began  with  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  1:4;  2:4,  47  with  11:16;  1  Cor.  12:13), 

*Author’8  note:  Doctor  Haldeman  was  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  and 
logicians  of  his  generation.  It  is,  therefore,  strange  that  he  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  necessary  confusion  to  which  his  interpretation  would  lead 
at  last.  Logic  or  no,  here  Haldeman  is  admitting  the  perplexity  which 
arises  when  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  two  unrelated  and  independent 
baptisms  in  the  Church — the  one  with  water,  related  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  other  related  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Apparently  Haldeman 
held  with  others  of  this  school  of  exegesis  that  the  Spirit’s  baptism 
was  wrought  for  all  and  once-for-all  at  Pentecost,  that  it  anticipated 
the  elect  company  who  would  be  saved,  and  that — being  undertaken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Church — it  does  not  come  into  con¬ 
flict  with  ritual  baptism.  But  surely  the  mere  question  of  time,  to 
determine  when  the  Spirit’s  baptism  is  wrought,  does  not  change  the 
fact  of  that  particular  baptism.  It  is  doubtless  still  in  force  and  so 
may  well  be,  even  if  wrought  at  Pentecost,  the  one  baptism  of  Ephe¬ 
sians  4:5. 

*1.  M.  Haldeman,  Holy  Ghost  or  Water?  p.  4. 
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and  that  water  baptism  was  regularly  administered  not  only 
in  the  early  so-called  ‘Jewish*  church,  but  also  long  after 
in  fully  established  ‘Gentile*  churches  (Acts  18:8;  1  Cor. 
1:13-17). 

“The  Apostle,  in  speaking  of  the  ‘one  baptism*  in  Ephe¬ 
sians  4:5,  to  be  sure,  is  speaking  of  Spirit  baptism,  which  is 
likewise  the  case  in  Romans  6 :3-4,  Colossians  2 :12,  Galatians 
3:27.  But  when  he  describes  this  momentous  operation  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  ‘one  baptism,*  and  as  one  of  the  seven  essential 
unities  to  be  recognized  and  kept  in  maintaining  Christian 
oneness  and  concord,  does  he  necessarily  imply  that  water 
baptism  is  no  longer  to  be  administered?  Did  he  not  mean 
merely  to  say,  ‘There  is  only  one  [spiritual]  baptism*?  His 
theme  is  no  more  water  baptism  in  Romans  6:3-4,  Colossians 
2:12,  Galatians  3:27  than  in  Ephesians  4:5.  In  these  passages 
the  holy  Apostle  is  not  considering  ritual  baptism  at  all.  The 
sublimity  of  the  thought,  the  context  of  the  argument,  the 
exalted  nature  of  the  spiritual  verities  taught,  are  strongly 
in  support  of  this  position.  He  is  speaking  of  something 
infinitely  higher,  not  of  a  mere  symbolic  ordinance  that  is 
powerless  to  effect  intrinsic  change,  but  of  a  divine  opera¬ 
tion  which  places  us  eternally  in  Christ,  and  into  His  ex¬ 
periences  of  crucifixion,  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  man,  in  reading  water  baptism  into  these 
sublime  passages,  has  put  them  into  ecclesiastical  ‘stocks,* 
and  tortured  and  twisted  until  they  screamed  out  some  con¬ 
fession  never  written  in  them.  To  be  sure  this  tortuous, 
corrupting  process  began  very  early,  perhaps  even  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  great  Apostle.  But  it  seems  evident,  if 
historical  and  philological  facts  are  but  allowed  to  speak, 
that  a  first-century  reader — uncorrupted  as  to  the  truth — 
would  never  have  thought  of  reading  water  baptism  into 
these  passages.  To  him  they  meant  Spirit  baptism,  and  that 
alone.  Their  very  mold  would  have  hindered  him  from  asso¬ 
ciating  them  with  any  ritual  use  of  water.  His  whole  concept 
of  the  meaning  and  mode  of  baptism  would  have  been  utterly 
foreign  to  the  Apostle*s  words  concerning  ‘death,*  ‘burial,* 
and  ‘resurrection.*  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to 
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connect  these  figures  with  water  baptism. 

“Baptism,  referring  to  the  Levitical  ceremonies  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Heb.  9:10),  had  come  to  have  a  wide  meaning 
of  ‘ceremonial  cleansing,  or  ritual  purification,  and  that  by 
sprinkling  or  pouring,’  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
Fairchild,  with  full  array  of  facts  and  unanswerable  logic, 
conclusively  proves  this  established  usage  of  pajiTi^co  from  the 
Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha,  Josephus,  and  the  Greek  New 
Testament.*  Dale,  with  brilliant  and  exhaustive  scholarship, 
employed  with  consummate  skill  in  minute,  scientific  exami¬ 
nation  of  every  phase  of  this  subject,  thus  concludes  his 
monumental  work  on  the  study  of  baptism  among  the  ancient 
Jews:  ‘Judaic  baptism  is  a  condition  of  ceremonial  purifica¬ 
tion  effected  by  washing  .  .  .  sprinkling  .  .  .  pouring  .  .  . 
dependent  in  no  wise  on  any  form  of  act,  or  on  the  covering 
of  the  object.’*  Dale  concludes  his  great  work  on  the  study 
of  John  the  Baptist’s  baptism  with  these  words:  ‘This  same 
pdjrriona  is  declared  by  word  and  exhibited  in  symbol  by  the 
application  of  pure  water  to  the  person  in  the  ritual  ordi¬ 
nance.  This  is  Johannic  baptism  in  its  shadow.  .  .  Dipping  or 
immersing  into  water  is  phraseology  utterly  unknown  to 
John’s  baptism.’’  Biblical,  historical,  and  philological  proofs 
abound,  therefore,  that  John  the  Baptist  ‘ceremonially  puri¬ 
fied’  (i.e.,  baptized)  by  sprinkling  or  pouring,  that  Jesus  was 
so  baptized  (i.e.,  consecrated)  unto  His  priesthood  (Ex.  29:4; 
Ps.  110:1;  Matt.  3:15;  Heb.  7:9)*  and  that  early  Jewish  and 
Christian  baptisms  knew  no  other  mode.*  With  all  of  this 
great  weight  of  established  usage  of  the  word  pajixi^o)  behind 
him,  made  crystal-clear  as  a  result  of  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  Judaism  as  a  trained  Rabbi,  how  unthinkable  it  is  that  the 
great  Apostle  would  have  so  violated  every  principle  of 
established  usage  of  language  and  custom  of  centuries,  as 
to  have  made  poutti^ca  in  such  passages  as  Romans  6:3-4, 
Colossians  2:12,  Galatians  3:27,  Ephesians  4:5  refer  to  any 


’Edmund  B.  Fairchild,  Letters  on  Baptism,  pp.  32-122. 

'James  W.  Dale,  Judaic  Baptism,  p.  400. 

^ James  W.  Dale,  Johannic  Baptism,  p.  417. 
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mode  of  water  baptism,  indeed  to  water  baptism  at  all!”** 
1  Peter  3:21,  “The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,) 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.”  The  peculiar  tendency 
with  many  to  assume  that  ritual  baptism  is  implied  when¬ 
ever  the  word  pcutTi^co  occurs  has  led  to  much  confusion.  In 
the  light  of  its  relative  importance  it  would  be  more  reason¬ 
able  to  imply  that  real  baptism  is  in  view,  until  it  is  made 
certain  that  ritual  baptism  is  indicated.  Two  points  are  to 
be  noted  in  this  passage:  (1)  that  the  baptism  mentioned  is 
saving  in  its  effect,  and  (2)  that  it  is  related  to  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  which  is  vitally  true  of  real  baptism  but  not 
directly  true  of  ritual  baptism. 

Mark  16:16.  “He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.”  Again 
baptism  is  mentioned  as  though  it  had  saving  power.  The 
reference  evidently  is  to  real  baptism.  On  this  passage 
Doctor  G.  Campbell  Morgan  writes:  “He  that  believeth  (that 
is  the  human  condition)  and  is  baptized  (that  is  the  divine 
miracle)  shall  be  saved.  When  the  negative  side  is  stated, 
baptism  is  omitted  as  being  unnecessary;  for  he  that  disbe- 
lieveth  cannot  be  baptized.  If  it  is  water  baptism,  he  can; 
but  if  it  is  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot.”** 

As  a  summarization  of  these  seven  passages  bearing  on 
the  Spirit’s  baptism,  it  may  be  observed  that  1  Corinthians 
12:13 — which  is  not  only  the  first  of  them  chronologically, 
but  also  the  central  testimony  regarding  the  Spirit’s  baptism 
— declares  directly  what  that  baptism  accomplishes.  In  the 
second,  Galatians  3:27,  the  Spirit’s  baptism  is  said  to  result 
in  the  putting  on  of  Christ.  In  the  third,  Romans  6:1-10, 
identification  with  Christ  in  His  crucifixion,  death,  burial, 
and  resurrection  as  a  judgment  of  the  sin  nature  is  in  view, 
and  to  the  end  that  the  believer  may  walk  in  resurrection 
power  in  spite  of  the  sin  nature.  In  the  fourth  passage, 
Colossians  2:9-13,  the  same  influence  of  Christ’s  death  (con- 
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templated  now  as  a  spiritual  circumcision),  burial,  and  resur¬ 
rection  is  again  said  to  be  a  baptism.  In  the  fifth  passage, 
Ephesians  4:4-6,  the  Spirit’s  baptism  is  set  forth  as  one  of 
the  unifying  elements  in  the  Body  of  Christ.  In  the  sixth 
and  seventh  passages — 1  Peter  3:21,  Mark  16:16 — this  bap¬ 
tism  is  related  to  salvation  as  a  most  vital  feature  of  it. 
Since  by  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  the  believer  is  joined 
to  Christ,  more  than  a  hundred  passages  which  include  the 
phrases  in  Christ  or  in  him  (that  is,  Christ)  should  be  added 
to  this  list  for  exhaustiveness. 

It  may  prove  advantageous  to  call  attention  again  at  this 
point  to  the  secondary  meaning  of  pojtxi^o),  the  meaning 
which  so  largely  obtains  in  the  New  Testament — ^which 
signifies  that,  apart  from  a  physical  intusposition,  one  thing 
baptizes  another  thing  when  its  power  and  influence  are 
exerted  over  that  other  thing.  Christ  gives  the  Holy  Spirit 
unto  all  believers  to  indwell  them,  to  comfort  them,  and  to 
enable  them;  thus  the  believer  comes  under  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  a  gift  is  not  a  baptism 
into  anything  physical,  but  is  that  form  of  baptism  which  a 
dominating  power  and  influence  secures.  To  be  joined  to 
Christ  by  the  Spirit’s  baptism  is  not  a  physical  envelopment 
in  Christ,  or  in  His  Body;  it  is  nevertheless  a  true  baptism 
in  that  the  one  thus  joined  to  the  Lord  has  not  only  been 
wrought  upon  by  the  Spirit  who  baptizes,  but  in  that  he 
comes  under  the  immeasurable  values  of  all  Christ  is  and  all 
He  has  done,  himself  being  in  Christ.  The  importance  of  a 
due  recognition  of  all  that  enters  into  the  secondary  meaning 
of  PajiTi^o)  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  larger  portion 
of  theologians  have  more  or  less  definitely  related  ritual 
baptism  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  shadow  or  sym¬ 
bol  is  related  to  substance  and  reality.  Other  theologians,  it 
would  seem,  have  all  but  lost  the  secondary  meaning  of  this 
great  word  in  a  sectarian  effort  to  defend  a  mode  of  ritual 
baptism.” 


‘*For  further  detail  consult  the  author’s  Systematic  Theology. 
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THE  ABRAHAMIC  COVENANT  AND 
PREMILLENNIALISM 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  April- June  Number,  1952; 

WILL  ISRAEL  POSSESS  THE  PROMISED  LAND? 

One  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  Abrahamic  Cove¬ 
nant  is  the  promise  of  possession  of  the  land.  From  Abra¬ 
ham’s  point  of  view,  this  was  undoubtedly  one  of  its  main 
features.  In  the  original  promise,  he  was  told,  “Get  thee  out 
...unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee”  (Gen.  12:1).  This 
anticipation  of  possessing  the  land  is  given  more  content  in 
Genesis  13 :16,  where  Abraham  is  promised,  “For  all  the  land 
which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed 
for  ever.”  This  promise  of  the  land  is  subsequently  enlarged 
and  given  specific  boundaries,  and  the  land  is  promised  as 
an  everlasting  possession. 

All  interpreters  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  are  faced 
with  the  question  of  the  interpretation  and  fulfillment  of 
these  promises.  In  general,  amillenarians  tend  either  to  make 
these  promises  conditional,  and  therefore  not  requiring  ful¬ 
fillment,  or  to  spiritualize  them  and  point  to  past  possessions 
of  the  land  as  fulfilling  the  promise.  Premillenarians  consider 
the  promises  as  given  unconditionally  as  far  as  ultimate  ful¬ 
fillment  is  concerned  and  therefore  hold  that  Israel  has  a 
bona  fide  ground  for  future  possession  of  the  land,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  millennial  kingdom  period.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses  the  problem  resolves  into  the  question  of  whether 
Israel  will  ever  possess  all  the  promised  land. 

It  has  been  previously  shown  that  the  Abrahamic  Cove¬ 
nant  is  basically  unconditional,  though  the  present  enjoyment 
of  it  by  an  individual  or  a  nation  may  have  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  Israel  shall  continue  as  a 
nation  forever.  If  these  two  conclusions  be  sustained,  it 
follows  that  Israel  as  such  will  possess  the  land.  It  also  is 
true  that  all  the  evidence  pointing  to  ultimate  possession  of 
the  land  confirms  and  supports  the  idea  that  the  covenant  is 
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unconditional  and  that  Israel  will  continue  as  a  nation 
forever. 

The  character  of  the  'promise  of  the  land.  The  promise  of 
possession  of  the  land  by  the  seed  of  Abraham  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  covenant,  and  the  way  the  promise  is  given 
enhances  its  significance.  The  promise  as  given  emphasizes 
that  (1)  it  is  gracious  in  its  principle;  (2)  the  land  is  an 
inheritance  of  the  seed;  (3)  its  title  is  given  forever;  (4) 
the  land  is  to  be  possessed  forever;  (5)  the  land  promised 
includes  specific  territory  defined  by  boundaries.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  how  God  could  have  made  it  clearer  that  the 
covenant  was  sure  of  its  literal  fulfillment. 

The  promise  is  gracious  in  its  principle.  Unlike  the 
Mosaic  Covenant,  which  conditions  the  promises  of  blessing 
upon  obedience,  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  simply  pronounces 
God’s  intention  to  give  the  land  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
forever.  Its  character  as  an  inheritance  of  the  seed  is  re¬ 
peated  in  the  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  promise  and  is 
linked  to  the  physical  lineage.  The  emphasis  upon  its  unend¬ 
ing  application  as  seen  in  the  words  “for  ever”  (Gen.  13:15), 
“everlasting  covenant”  (Gen.  17:7),  and  “everlasting  posses¬ 
sion”  (Gen.  17 :8)  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  complete  and 
unconditional  fulfillment.  The  extent  of  the  possession  of  the 
land  as  defined  in  Genesis  15:18-21,  including  the  great  area 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  river  Euphrates,  can  hardly 
be  spiritualized  without  abandoning  any  pretense  of  sensible 
exegesis.  If  this  covenant  means  what  it  appears  to  mean, 
the  only  proper  interpretation  is  that  given  by  the  pre- 
millenarians. 

The  dispersions  of  Israel.  Like  the  Abrahamic  Covenant 
as  a  whole,  the  promise  of  the  land  is  never  conditioned  upon 
human  obedience.  As  has  been  shown,  the  pronouncements 
are  unequivocal  in  character.  God  is  revealing  what  He  will 
fulfill.  All  agree,  however,  that  prior  to  the  ultimate  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  promise,  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  land 
by  any  generation  of  Israelites  is  conditioned  upon  certain 
requirements.  These  are  set  forth  in  both  the  Mosaic  Cove¬ 
nant  and  the  Palestinian  Covenant  (cf.  Deut.  28:1 — 30:10). 
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Israel  is  promised  rich  blessings  in  the  land  for  obedience, 
but  is  promised  curses  for  disobedience.  Among  the  curses 
are  plaguoo  and  disasters  if  they  are  in  the  land,  and  disper¬ 
sion  to  various  places  out  of  the  land.  As  early  as  Genesis 
15 :13,  the  dispersions  of  Israel  are  anticipated. 

In  general,  three  dispersions  of  Israel  are  prophesied  in 
the  Scripture.  The  first  of  these  was  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
when  Jacob  and  his  family  followed  Joseph  in  leaving  the 
land  of  promise.  This  is  foretold  in  Genesis  15:13,  and  it  is 
promised  that  they  would  return  to  the  land  with  great 
substance  (Gen.  15:14-16).  The  second  dispersion  was  that 
of  the  captivities  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  when  first  the  ten 
tribes  and  then  the  remaining  tribes  were  in  large  measure 
removed  from  the  promised  land  because  of  sin.  This  dis¬ 
persion  is  a  large  theme  of  both  the  major  and  minor 
prophets  and  was  prophesied  by  Moses  (Deut.  28:62-65; 
30:1-3;  Jer.  25:11).  There  are  frequent  promises  of  restora¬ 
tion  from  this  dispersion  (Dan.  9:2;  Jer.  29:10-14).  His¬ 
torically  Israel  returned  to  the  land  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Ezra.  The  final  dispersion  took  place  in  70  A.  D.  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  Israel  only  in  recent  years  has 
taken  any  important  steps  to  return  to  the  land. 

One  of  the  phenomena  of  the  modern  world  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  Israel  and  the  large  movement  of  Jews 
from  all  over  the  world  back  to  their  ancient  land.  As  the 
three  dispersions  are  history  along  with  the  two  historic 
returns,  the  theological  question  hangs  on  the  issue  of 
whether  Israel  is  to  be  regathered  for  the  third  time  and 
brought  back  to  possess  the  land  of  promise.  History  has 
shown  that  the  previous  returns  of  Israel,  while  involving 
human  contingencies,  nevertheless  were  carried  out  on  sched¬ 
ule  according  to  the  prophetic  Word.  The  return  from  Eg3rpt, 
while  not  without  chronological  difficulties,  can  be  reconciled 
to  the  prophetic  pattern  laid  out  in  Genesis.  The  return  of 
Israel  from  the  second  dispersion  is  clearly  linked  with  the 
chronology  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  the  captivity,  and  diffi¬ 
culties  are  merely  with  the  details  and  questions  of  actual 
dates.  The  third  dispersion  is  nowhere  dated  in  the  Word  of 
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God  but  like  the  previous  returns  is  certain  as  to  its  ultimate 
fulfillment. 

From  a  study  of  the  dispersions  of  Israel  and  the  two 
regatherings  which  have  already  been  fulfilled  it  can  be  seen 
that  as  a  general  principle  divine  certainty  is  given  both  the 
dispersions  and  the  regatherings.  Premillenarians  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  human  contingencies  involved.  Obviously 
the  dispersions  themselves  depended  upon  Israel’s  disobedi¬ 
ence  and  the  dispersions  were  a  form  of  judgment  from  God. 
In  this  sense  they  were  conditional  but  nevertheless  certain. 
The  regatherings  are  also  hinged  upon  Israel  turning  back 
to  God  in  a  measure.  It  is  inherent  in  the  pronouncements  of 
Moses  that  the  return  to  the  land  would  follow  a  return  to 
God  (cf.  Deut.  30:1-5).  The  point  is  that  not  only  the  dis¬ 
persions  were  predicted  definitely  before  human  failure  ap¬ 
peared,  but  the  regatherings  of  Israel  were  clearly  predicted 
before  Israel  returned  to  God  spiritually.  In  other  words,  the 
human  contingencies  are  fully  recognized,  but  the  certainty 
of  the  prophetic  plan  is  nevertheless  affirmed.  It  is  in  this 
sense  tha^  the  promise  of  ultimate  fulfillment  is  uncondi¬ 
tional.  The  doctrine  of  the  third  regathering  of  Israel  and 
their  possession  of  the  land  depends,  then,  on  the  question 
whether  the  promises  of  regathering  and  possession  of  the 
land  are  already  fulfilled  by  Israel’s  history  or  whether  the 
Scriptures  require  a  future  fulfillment — a  third  regathering 
followed  by  possession  of  the  land. 

Have  historic  possessions  of  the  land  fulfilled  the  Scrip¬ 
tures?  The  amillenarian  position  on  Israel’s  possession  of 
the  land  is  that  the  promise  has  already  been  fulfilled. 
George  L.  Murray’  cites  1  Kings  4:21,  24  as  evidence  that 
the  promise  was  fulfilled  in  Solomon’s  day,  “And  Solomon 
reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  the  river  unto  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt:  they  brought 
presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life.  .  .  . 
For  he  had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  this  side  of  the 
river;  and  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  round  about  him.” 


-^‘George  L.  Murray,  Millennial  Studies  (Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1948),  p.  27. 
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Murray*  further  cites  Joshua  21:43,  45  to  the  same  point, 
and  concludes  with  a  reference  to  Nehemiah  9:7-8  which  to 
him  is  conclusive.  He  states,  “Whatever  political  movements 
we  may  witness  now  or  in  the  future  by  way  of  a  restoration 
of  Hebrew  economy  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  these  will  not 
come  by  way  of  fulfillment  of  God’s  promises  to  Abraham  of 
possession  of  the  land,  for  we  have  conclusive  evidence  that 
these  promises  have  been  fulfilled.”*  Oswald  Allis  takes 
essentially  the  same  position  quoting  only  the  Solomon 
reference.* 

The  amillenarian  position  is  often  distinguished  for  its 
blindness  to  facts  which  would  upset  its  own  position.  The 
present  instance  is  a  good  illustration.  If  the  promises  re¬ 
garding  the  land  were  fulfilled  in  Joshua’s  time  or  in  Solo¬ 
mon’s,  why  do  the  Scriptures  which  were  written  later  still 
appeal  to  the  hope  of  future  possession  of  the  land?  Prac¬ 
tically  every  one  of  the  major  and  minor  prophets  mention 
in  some  form  the  hope  of  future  possession  of  the  land.  All 
of  them  were  written  after  Solomon’s  day.  This  is  an  obvious 
rebuttal  to  the  amillennial  position  and  points  to  the  amillen- 
nial  failure  to  face  the  real  issues  of  the  millennial  debate 
with  a  view  to  all  the  evidence. 

The  case  of  Nehemiah  is  an  illustration  of  faulty  logic. 
In  the  confession  of  the  priests,  tribute  is  given  to  God  as 
one  who  had  been  faithful  in  giving  to  Israel  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites,  Perizzites,  Jebusites,  and  the 
Girgashites.  On  the  basis  of  the  statement,  “and  hast  per¬ 
formed  thy  words;  for  thou  art  righteous,”  Murray  contends 
that  the  Abrahamic  promise  has  been  completely  fulfilled. 

A  careful  reading  of  all  these  related  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  will  show  that  they  do  not  prove  what  is  claimed  of 
them.  The  original  promises  of  the  land  involved  (1)  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land,  (2)  permanent  possession,  (3)  and  occupy¬ 
ing  the  land.  Even  in  Solomon’s  day  at  the  height  of  his 
kingdom  the  land  was  not  all  possessed.  At  best  it  was  placed 

'Ibid.,  p.  28. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  29-30. 

‘Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  58. 
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under  tribute  as  the  very  passage  cited  by  the  amillenarians 
indicates  (1  Kings  4:21).  It  is  most  significant  that  Murray 
in  his  quotation  of  this  Scripture  omits  the  part  of  the  verse 
referring  to  this  tribute — presents  and  service  which  show 
there  was  no  real  possession  of  the  land.  Certainly  all  must 
agree  that  possession  was  not  permanent.  Further  at  no  time 
was  all  the  land  actually  occupied  by  Israel. 

The  priests  in  the  Nehemiah  reference  do  not  claim 
complete  fulfillment.  They  merely  state  that  God  had  given 
the  land  to  them — i.e.,  had  done  His  part.  The  past  occupancy 
of  the  land  was  a  partial  fulfillment  but  not  a  complete  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  promise.  Certainly  in  the  light  of  the  Nehe¬ 
miah  context,  it  is  reaching  an  unwarranted  conclusion  to 
press  the  words  of  Nehemiah,  “and  hast  performed  thy 
words ;  for  thou  art  righteous,”  to  mean  that  all  the  promises 
had  already  been  fulfilled  relating  to  the  land  of  Palestine. 
It  refers  rather  to  the  general  faithfulness  of  God  revealed 
in  the  following  context  (Neh.  9:9-38)  to  include  not  only 
acts  of  mercy  but  all  the  righteous  judgments  of  God  for 
the  sins  of  Israel.  To  follow  Murray  in  his  interpretation  of 
Nehemiah  would  involve  the  spiritualization  of  all  the  prophe¬ 
cies  about  the  land  subsequent  to  Solomon  as  well  as  those 
before  Solomon.  The  real  issue  remains  whether  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  after  Solomon  continue  to  anticipate  a  future  and 
glorious  regathering  of  Israel  and  occupancy  of  the  promised 
land. 

The  Scriptural  testimony  concerning  IsraeVs  final  re¬ 
gathering.  The  abundant  testimony  of  Scripture  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Israel’s  regathering  provides  material  for  a  book  on 
this  subject  alone.  It  is  the  dominant  strain  of  both  the 
major  and  minor  prophetk  Isaiah  after  dealing  with  the 
character  of  the  kingdom  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  (Isa. 
11:1-11),  goes  on,  “And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
that  the  Lord  will  set  his  hand  again  the  second  time  to 
recover  the  remnant  of  his  people,  that  shall  remain,  from 
Assyria,  and  from  Egypt,  and  from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush, 
and  from  Elam,  and  from  Shinar,  and  from  Hamath,  and 
from  the  islands  of  the  sea”  (Isa.  11:11-12).  The  same  theme 
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is  repeated  in  other  words  in  many  other  passages  in  Isaiah 
(14:1-3;  27:12-13;  43:1-8;  49:8-16;  66:20-22).  The  promise 
of  regathering  is  not  only  reiterated  again  and  again  but  it 
is  linked  to  the  continuance  of  Israel  as  a  nation  forever: 
“For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which  I  will 
make,  shall  remain  before  me,  saith  Jehovah,  so  shall  your 
seed  and  your  name  remain”  (Isa.  66:20). 

The  prophet  Jeremiah,  living  in  the  days  of  Israel’s 
apostasy,  writes  graphically,  “Therefore,  behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  Jehovah,  that  it  shall  no  more  be  said,  As  Jehovah 
liveth,  that  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt;  but.  As  Jehovah  liveth,  that  brought  up  the 
children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  the  north,  and  from  all 
the  countries  whither  he  had  driven  them.  And  I  will  bring 
them  again  into  their  land  that  I  gave  unto  their  fathers. 
Behold,  I  will  send  for  many  fishers,  saith  Jehovah,  and  they 
shall  fish  them  up;  and  afterward  I  will  send  for  many 
hunters,  and  they  shall  hunt  them  from  every  mountain, 
and  from  every  hill,  and  out  of  the  clefts  of  the  rocks” 
(Jer.  16:14-16).  This  certainly  has  had  no  fulfillment  to  the 
present  hour,  but  it  foreshadows  the  complete  regathering 
in  connection  with  the  millennial  kingdom.  The  theme  of 
regathering  is  reiterated  in  connection  with  the  coming  of 
the  righteous  branch  of  David  to  reign  over  the  earth 
(Jer.  23:3-8). 

Again  in  Jeremiah  30:10-11,  the  prophet  speaks:  “There¬ 
fore  fear  thou  not,  0  Jacob  my  servant,  saith  Jehovah; 
neither  be  dismayed,  0  Israel:  for,  lo,  I  will  save  thee  from 
afar,  and  thy  seed  from  the  land  of  their  captivity;  and 
Jacob  shall  return,  and  shall  be  quiet  and  at  ease,  and  none 
shall  make  him  afraid.  For  I  am  with  thee,  saith  Jehovah, 
to  save  thee.  .  .  .”  Most  of  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Jeremiah 
is  devoted  to  this  theme.  Jehovah  declares,  “Behold,  I  will 
bring  them  from  the  north  country,  and  gather  them  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth”  (Jer.  31:8).  The  theme  of 
regathering  is  linked  in  this  chapter  with  the  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel  (Jer.  31:31-34)  and  the  solemn 
pledge  that  Israel  shall  continue  as  a  nation  as  long  as  the 
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sun,  moon,  and  stars  (Jer.  31:35-37). 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  adds  his  testimony  (11:17-21;  20:33- 
38;  34:11-16;  39:25-29).  Included  in  his  testimony  is  the 
purging  judgment  of  Israel  which  follows  their  regathering 
(20:33-38)  and  the  pledge  that  God  will  leave  not  a  single 
Israelite  in  the  lands  of  the  Gentiles  after  the  regathering 
(Ezek.  39:28).  There  has  never  been  any  fulfillment  of  these 
prophecies  in  the  regatherings  after  the  captivities  when 
most  of  the  Israelites  were  left  behind.  If  these  Scriptures 
are  to  have  any  reasonable  fulfillment  it  demands  a  future 
regathering  of  Israel  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  related 
promises. 

The  testimony  of  the  Minor  Prophets  to  the  regathering 
of  Israel  is  often  repeated.  It  is  sustained  by  many  references 
which  imply  the  regathering,  such  as  the  pictures  of  Israel 
in  the  land,  or  sometimes  general  promises  of  restoration. 
A  study  of  these  passages  will  fully  sustain  the  doctrine  of 
Israel’s  regathering  (Hos.  1:10-11;  Joel  3:17-21;  Amos 
9:11-15;  Micah  4:4-7;  Zeph.  3:14-20;  Zech.  8:4-8).  Of  note 
is  the  promise  of  Amos,  “And  I  will  plant  them  upon  their 
land,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  plucked  up  out  of  their  land 
which  I  have  given  them,  saith  Jehovah  thy  God"  (Amos 
9:15).  The  regathering  and  possession  of  the  land  here 
prophesied  is  the  final  regathering  attended  by  the  promise 
that  Israel  will  no  more  be  dispersed.  This  could  apply  only 
to  a  future  regathering  as  the  past  regatherings  all  ended  in 
further  dispersion. 

The  united  testimony  of  the  prophets  is  all  to  the  same 
point,  that  Israel  will  yet  be  regathered  from  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  reassembled  in  Palestine.  The  beginnings  of 
this  final  regathering  are  already  apparent  in  contemporary 
history  with  over  one  million  Jews,  or  approximately  one  in 
ten  of  all  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world,  now  living  in 
Palestine.  Scriptures  make  clear  that  the  regathering  will 
continue  until  consummated  after  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
The  promises  of  regathering  linked  as  they  are  in  Scripture 
to  the  original  promise  of  the  land  as  an  everlasting  posses¬ 
sion  of  Israel,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  no  possession  of 
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the  land  in  history  has  approached  a  complete  fulfillment  of 
these  Scriptural  promises,  make  it  clear  that  Israel  has  a 
future,  and  in  that  future  will  actually  possess  all  the  land 
promised  Abraham’s  seed  as  long  as  this  present  earth  con¬ 
tinues. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the 
October-December  Number,  1952) 


“The  future  condition  of  the  Jews  is  a  subject  which  has 
received  from  various  sources  no  small  attention.  The  subject 
is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  worthy  of  attention  for  its  own 
sake.  Every  branch  of  truth  and  every  department  of  the 
divine  operations  has  in  it  something  to  repay  investigation. 
The  connection  of  this  subject  with  other  themes  imparts  to 
it  a  still  higher  interest.  The  right  understanding  of  it  will 
lead  to  some  views  of  essential  importance  in  regard  to  the 
general  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  besides  which 
some  lessons  of  practical  duty  will  grow  out  of  it.  The  Jews 
have  been  a  people  greatly  distinguished.  Their  origin  was 
remarkable — Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful  and  the 
friend  of  God.  For  two  thousand  years  they  constituted 
God’s  visible  congregation,  while  all  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world  were  left  without  the  impressive  merciful  visitations 
with  which  they  were  favored.  Through  this  dark  period 
they  were  the  depositories  of  the  oracles  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  true  religion,  for  the  world’s  benefit  in  subsequent 
time.  And  through  them  came  at  length  the  world’s  Deliverer, 
‘the  light  and  life  of  men.’  To  these  things  the  Apostle 
alludes.  .  .  (Rom.  3:1-2;  9:4-5).  The  past  in  respect  to  them 
is  full  of  wonders’’  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May,  1847). 
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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TESTIMONY 

With  the  Old  Testament  definition  of  the  covenant  re¬ 
lationship  examined,  it  remains  only  to  study  the  several 
pertinent  portions  of  the  New  Testament  to  determine  what 
light  they  shed  upon  the  believing  Israelite’s  relationship  to 
God  during  the  Old  Testament  period.  The  New  Testament 
devotes  but  few  of  its  verses  to  this  subject.  This  is  al¬ 
together  fitting;  for  the  one  who  has  established  a  new  and 
more  glorious  relationship  for  both  Jew  and  Gentile  fills  its 
pages  with  His  glorious  message  of  salvation  for  all  men  and 
union  in  His  body,  the  Church.  Still,  we  do  find  several 
extended  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and 
to  the  Galatians  and  several  other  verses  in  other  portions 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  material  shall  now  be  examined. 

I.  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS 

One  of  Paul’s  greatest  contributions  to  the  understanding 
of  the  covenant  relationship  is  his  use  of  Abraham  as  the 
supreme  example  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Romans.  In  addition,  several  other  important 
truths  are  taught  in  this  epistle.  They  will  be  summarized 
in  orderly  progression  through  the  epistle. 

True  circumcision  is  of  the  heart.  In  our  examination  of 
the  Abrahamic  Covenant  we  promised  that  we  would  deal 
with  the  problem  of  Abrahamic  circumcision  in  our  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  New  Testament.  Paul  in  Romans  2:17-29 
emphatically  stresses  the  inward  relation  to  God  in  contrast 
to  outward  ceremonialism.  The  passage  demonstrates  the 
utter  emptiness  of  false  profession  as  the  following  quota- 
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tions  will  testify;  “But  if  thou  art  called  a  Jew,  and  restest 
upon  the  law,  and  makest  thy  boast  in  God,  and  knowest  his 
will,  and  approvest  the  things  that  are  more  excellent,  being 
instructed  out  of  the  law  .  .  .  thou  that  boastest  in  the  law, 
through  breaking  the  law  dishonorest  thou  God?  .  .  .  For 
circumcision  verily  profiteth,  if  thou  fulfillest  the  law;  but 
if  thou  art  a  lawbreaker,  thy  circumcision  hath  become 
uncircumcision.  .  .  .  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  out¬ 
wardly;  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  one  in  the 
flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew,  who  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision 
is  of  the  heart,  in  spirit,  not  in  letter;  whose  praise  is  not 
of  men,  but  of  God”  (Rom.  2;17,  18,  23,  25,  28,  29). 

True  circumcision  is  seen  to  be  of  the  heart  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  usually  connected  with  the  Mosaic  Covenant. 
There  it  is  one  of  the  requirements  for  entering  into  covenant 
relationship.  In  the  case  of  Abraham  it  had  an  altogether 
different  role  as  indicated  in  Romans  4;9-12.  Speaking  there 
of  the  blessing  of  being  one  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not 
impute  sin,  Paul  writes;  “Cometh  this  blessedness  then  upon 
the  circumcision  only,  or  upon  the  uncircumcision  also?  for 
we  say  that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteous¬ 
ness.  How  was  it  then  reckoned?  when  he  was  in  circum¬ 
cision,  or  in  uncircumcision?  Not  in  circumcision,  but  in 
uncircumcision.  And  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had  yet 
being  uncircumcised ;  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all  them 
that  believe,  though  they  be  not  circumcised;  that  righteous¬ 
ness  might  be  imputed  unto  them  also;  and  the  father  of 
circumcision  to  them  who  are  not  of  the  circumcision  only, 
but  who  also  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  faith  of  our  father 
Abraham,  which  he  had  being  yet  uncircumcised.” 

Circumcision  is  seen  then  to  be  a  sign  of  an  inward  faith. 
Stifler  points  out  that  Abraham  was  circumcised  that  he 
might  be  the  representative  of  the  great  circumcised  nation, 
Israel.  “  This  carries  out  the  idea  that  circumcision  was  a 
sign  of  covenant  relationship.  With  Abraham  and  his  spirit- 

**Jaine8  M.  Stifler,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  76. 
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ual  seed  it  was  the  sign  that  an  inward  spiritual  relationship 
had  been  consummated,  while  with  those  related  to  God  by 
the  Mosaic  Covenant  it  was  a  mark  placed  upon  them  when 
they  were  eight  days  old  signifying  that  they  had  been  bom 
into  the  nation  Israel. 

True  Israel  and  national  Israel,  The  same  evidence  which 
has  been  cited  above  concerning  true  circumcision  may  also 
be  cited  here  to  define  true  and  national  Israel.  As  Paul 
notes  in  Romans  2:17-29,  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  out¬ 
wardly  but  rather  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly.  It  is 
apparent  here  that  Paul  is  not  denying  that  one  can  become 
a  Jew  nationally  by  physical  birth.  Here  he  is  speaking  of 
something  different.  He  is  speaking  of  a  spiritual  relationship 
such  as  is  established  under  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  by  the 
faith  of  the  individual.  The  Mosaic  Covenant  relationship  was 
established  by  natural  birth.  Hence  one  cannot  become  a  true 
Israelite  or  Jew  by  that  covenant,  for  it  did  not  necessitate  a 
spiritual  relationship  with  God  as  did  the  Abrahamic.  There¬ 
fore,  Paul  declares  that  there  existed  in  Israel  at  one  and  the 
same  time  two  groups  of  people  who  were  called  by  the  name 
Jew:  those  who  were  Jews  nationally  and  outwardly,  and 
those  who  were  Jews  inwardly  because  of  a  spiritual  relation¬ 
ship  established  by  faith  on  the  basis  of  gracious  covenant 
promises. 

Abraham* s  seed  was  not  only  natural  but  spiritual.  Paul 
writes  in  Romans  4:16-17  these  words:  “Therefore  it  is  of 
faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace;  to  the  end  the  promise 
might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed;  not  to  that  only  which  is  of 
the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham; 
who  is  the  father  of  us  all,  (as  it  is  written,  I  have  made 
thee  a  father  of  many  nations,).  .  Brookes  quotes  Hal¬ 
dane’s  comment  on  this  verse  which  is  to  the  point  here: 
“According  to  the  Apostle’s  interpretation  of  this  promise, 
it  imports  a  numerous  spiritual  offspring,  as  well  as  a  numer¬ 
ous  natural  posterity.  It  is  not  by  way  of  what  is  called 
accommodation  that  this  is  said;  it  is  the  real  interpretation 
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of  the  promise,  whether  Abraham  himself  understood  it  so 
or  not.  This  interpretation  of  the  Apostle  is  the  key  to  all 
that  is  said  on  this  subject.  It  shows  that  Abraham  had  a 
double  seed,  that  the  promise  had  a  double  meaning,  .and 
both  are  distinctly  verified.  Thus,  each  of  the  three  promises 
made  to  Abraham  had  a  double  fulfillment — of  a  numerous 
posterity ;  of  God  being  a  God  to  his  seed ;  and  of  the  earthly 
and  heavenly  country.”** 

Justification  by  faith  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  point  was 
made  in  previous  discussion  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  that 
the  imputed  righteousness  which  Abraham  received  by  faith 
was  also  the  portion  of  all  Jewish  believers.  This  is  sustained 
in  Romans  4:11-12.  “And  he  received  the  sign  of  circumci¬ 
sion,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had 
yet  being  uncircumcised:  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all 
them  that  believe,  though  they  be  not  circumcised;  that 
righteousness  might  be  imputed  unto  them  also:  and  the 
father  of  circumcision  to  them  who  are  not  of  the  circumci¬ 
sion  only,  but  who  also  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  faith  of 
our  father  Abraham,  which  he  had  being  yet  uncircumcised.” 

Notice  that  two  classes  are  under  discussion,  the  uncir¬ 
cumcised  (or  Gentiles)  and  the  circumcised  (or  Jews).  To 
both  of  them,  Paul  declares,  God  gives  the  blessing  of 
imputed  righteousness  by  faith.  The  point  is  also  reiterated 
that  the  blessings  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  were  bestowed 
on  believers  throughout  the  entire  dispensation  of  the  Law. 
Thus  there  was  a  spiritual  remnant  within  the  Mosaic 
community. 

Israel  is  the  covenant  people  of  God.  This  point  has  al¬ 
ready  been  established  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  this 
discussion,  hence  needs  only  a  word  here.  Romans  9:4  reads: 
“Who  are  Israelites;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  .  .  .  and  the  promises.” 

II.  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS 

The  second  major  portion  of  the  New  Testament  dealing 
with  Israel's  covenant  relationship  is  this  Pauline  epistle. 

H.  Brookes,  Israel  and  the  Church,  pp.  50-5J. 
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Two  principles  which  have  been  established  by  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  evidence  find  renewed  proof  here. 

The  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham.  The  positive  declaration 
is  made  in  Galatians  3:7  that  .  .  they  which  are  of  faith, 
the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham."  The  point  was  made 
in  a  previous  section  that,  as  Abraham  believed  God  and  it 
was  courted  unto  him  for  righteousness,  even  so  all  who 
followed  him  in  faith  would  be  reckoned  righteous.  This  is 
precisely  Paul’s  point  here,  as  attested  by  the  previous  verse 
where  he  quotes  Genesis  15:6.  Once  again,  therefore,  the 
spiritual  quality  of  Abraham’s  seed  is  emphasized,  an 
emphasis  which  in  no  wise  detracts  from  its  national  quality. 

The  relation  of  the  Abrahamic  and  Mosaic  Covenants. 
Scriptural  proof  has  already  been  offered  to  attest  that  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  relationship  continued  in  force  through¬ 
out  the  dispensation  of  the  Law.  Paul  adds  force  to  this  by 
his  words  in  Galatians  3:17-18:  “And  this  I  say,  that  the 
covenant,  that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the 
law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot 
disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect.  For 
if  the  inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise: 
but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise.’’  Thus,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  two  covenant  relationships  were  in 
existence  and  in  force  during  the  period  from  Moses  to 
Christ.  This  fact  is  further  emphasized  by  Galatians  4 :24-31. 

III.  OTHER  NEW  TESTAMENT  PASSAGES 

There  are  a  number  of  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  which  attention  must  be  given,  as  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  contribution  to  the  definition  of  covenant  relationship 
is  constructed. 

Luke  1:68,  71-75.  The  prophecy  of  Zacharias  after  the 
birth  of  his  son,  John  the  Baptist,  is  illuminating  as  to  the 
character  of  the  gracious  covenant-relationship  and  its  prac¬ 
tical  result  in  the  believer’s  life.  The  passage  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  for  he  hath  visited 
and  redeemed  his  people  .  .  .  that  we  should  be  saved  from 
our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us;  to  per- 
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form  the  mercy  promised  to  our  fathers,  and  to  remember 
his  holy  covenant;  the  oath  which  he  sware  to  our  father 
Abraham,  that  he  would  grant  unto  us,  that  we  being  de¬ 
livered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies  might  serve  him 
without  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him,  all 
the  days  of  our  life.”  This  was  the  salvation  that  was  always 
the  hope  of  the  believing  Israelite  throughout  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  period  and  was  his  experience  on  numerous  occasions. 
As  Erdman  comments,  “The  second  stanza,  or  strophe,  vs. 
70-72,  indicates  that  the  salvation  from  all  enemies  is  in 
fulfillment  of  the  promises  made  through  the  prophets  and 
cherished  by  the  ancient  fathers  and  embodied  in  the  holy 
covenant  made  with  Israel  of  old.”” 

This  favor  will  be  the  possession  of  the  nation  in  the 
millennial  days  ahead;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Palestinian  Covenant,  often  a  foretaste  of  future  bless¬ 
ings  was  given  to  members  of  the  believing  remnant. 

Acts  3:25.  As  Peter  closed  one  of  his  great  sermons  re¬ 
corded  in  this  book  of  history,  he  addresses  his  hearers  by 
the  singular  name  found  in  verse  25:  “Ye  are  the  children 
of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
our  fathers,  saying  unto  Abraham,  And  in  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed.”  This  verse  obviously 
refers  to  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  and  its  blessing  promised 
in  Genesis  22:18.  The  problem  is  to  determine  to  whom  the 
term,  “children  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  covenant,”  refers. 
It  is  evident  that  they  were  Jews  because  Peter  spoke  within 
the  Temple  from  which  Gentiles  were  barred.  The  problem 
is  narrowed  down  to  whether  they  were  merely  the  natural 
seed  of  Abraham  or  were  his  spiritual  seed.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  the  context  there  is  no  mention  of  any  expression  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  group.  Apparently  Peter  was  ad¬ 
dressing  a  typical  temple  multitude  such  as  might  be  found 
in  the  temple  at  any  time.  While  it  is  possible  that  there 
were  believers  in  this  audience,  it  is  more  probable  that 
these  were  the  national  or  natural  seed  of  Abraham.  Hence 


‘^Charles  R.  Erdman,  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  an  exposition,  p.  30. 
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the  expression  refers  to  those  who  were  positionally  in  the 
place  of  covenant  blessing  by  physical  birth.  They  had  not 
yet  begun  to  appropriate  any  of  the  blessings  which  come 
by  faith. 

Acts  7:8.  Stephen’s  words  in  this  verse  bear  upon  the 
previous  discussion  of  Abrahamic  circumcision.  The  verse 
reads  as  follows:  “And  he  gave  him  the  covenant  of  circum¬ 
cision:  and  so  Abraham  begat  Isaac,  and  circumcised  him 
the  eighth  day;  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob;  and  Jacob  begat  the 
twelve  patriarchs.”  The  definition  of  this  term  covenant  of 
circumcision  is  well  stated  by  Gloag:  “Circumcision  was  the 
sign  or  seal  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham, 
that  He  would  give  to  him  an^  to  his  seed  the  land  of  Canaan 
for  a  possession;  so  that,  fully  expressed,  the  idea  is:  He 
gave  to  him  circumcision,  the  seal  of  the  covenant.  Circum¬ 
cision,  however,  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  here,  the 
covenant  (Gen.  xvii.  10,  11) ;  the  sign  being  called  by  the 
name  signified.””  This  thought  is  in  accord  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  previously  reached. 

Ephesians  2:12.  It  has  been  previously  established  on  a 
positive  basis  that  the  Gentiles  had  no  part  in  the  covenants 
of  promise,  for  Romans  9:4  characterizes  Israel  as  the  cove¬ 
nant  people  of  God.  In  this  verse  we  have  the  negative  proof; 
Paul  declares  that  the  Gentiles  were  “strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise.”  Hence  they  had  no  part  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  God  as  far  as  the  covenants  were  concerned. 

Conclusion.  In  concluding  discussion  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  contribution  towards  our  understanding  of  the  term 
covenant  relationship,  an  observation  needs  to  be  made.  At¬ 
tention  has  been  given  only  to  those  Scriptures  which  bear 
on  the  Old  Testament  covenant  relationship.  Scriptures  which 
deal  with  the  prophetical  aspects  of  the  covenants  have  not 
been  dealt  with  because  they  have  no  bearing  on  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  Neither  have  those  which  show  the  superiority  of 
our  present  salvation  by  reason  of  a  relationship  with  God 
through  Christ,  over  that  enjoyed  in  the  Old  Testament  or 

**Paton  J.  Gloag,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of 
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Mosaic  Covenant.  This  latter  fact  accounts  for  lack  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

THE  COVENANT  RELATIONSHIP 

With  examination  of  the  Biblical  evidence  regarding  the 
covenant  relationship  completed,  it  remains  only  to  summar¬ 
ize  this  evidence  and  arrive  at  a  definition  of  the  term 
covenant  relationship.  Four  questions  will  be  answered  in  this 
concluding  portion  and  the  answers  will  constitute  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  covenant  relationship.  They  are  the  following:  Who 
are  the  covenant  people?  What  are  the  features  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  relationship?  Is  the  covenant  relationship  legal  or 
gracious?  What  is  the  connection  of  the  covenant  relation¬ 
ship  with  Old  Testament  salvation? 

Who  are  the  covenant  people?  Since  the  discussion  has 
dealt  with  those  covenants  which  God  has  chosen  to  make 
with  His  people  Israel,  the  covenant  people  in  the  first  place 
are  Israelites.  Gentiles  have  no  part  in  the  covenants  of 
promise.  The  covenant  relationship  is  basically  national  since 
it  is  limited  to  the  Jew.  In  the  investigation  of  both  the 
gracious  covenants  and  the  Mosaic  covenant,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  physical  birth  constituted  one  eligible  for 
enjoyment  of  the  blessing  of  these  covenants.  Thus  every 
Israelite  potentially  could  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  relation¬ 
ship  with  God. 

However  with  both  t5T)es  of  covenant,  legal  or  gracious, 
there  are  conditions  which  limit  the  covenant  relationship  to 
those  who  meet  God’s  requirements.  The  legal  or  Mosaic 
covenant  is  one  of  absolute  obedience.  Disobedience  entails 
either  loss  of  covenant  privileges  or  cutting  off  from  the 
covenant  relationship.  This  might  mean  death  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  As  has  been  set  forth  earlier,  the  covenant  was  not 
established  until  the  people  promised  obedience  to  all  the 
statutes  and  commands  of  God.  Entrance  into  this  covenant 
is  by  physical  birth  and  enjoyment  of  its  privileges  and 
benefits  is  by  obedience.  The  gracious  covenants  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  name  are  founded  upon  God’s  unchanging 
grace.  God  will  carry  out  the  promises  of  these  covenants 
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irrespective  of  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  The  gracious  covenants  are  all  related  to  the  Abra- 
hamic  Covenant  and  thus  the  question  of  enjoyment  of  these 
covenants  rests  on  being  a  member  of  the  seed  of  Abraham; 
as  has  been  shown,  the  seed  of  Abraham  is  both  physical 
and  spiritual. 

Physically  all  Israelites  are  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  since 
it  is  with  the  nation  that  God  will  fulfill  the  national  promises. 
Spiritually  only  the  Israelite  who  places  his  trust  in  Jehovah, 
the  covenant  God,  is  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  enjoys  the 
blessings  of  that  covenant.  Maintenance  of  covenant  relation¬ 
ship  is  by  the  obedience  of  faith,  but  disobedience  will  not 
cut  one  off  from  the  covenant  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  the 
Mosaic.  The  relationship  which  is  before  us  can  be  illustrated 
by  picturing  three  concentric  circles.  The  larger  or  outer 
circle  is  the  nation  Israel.  All  potentially  can  enjoy  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  covenant  relationship.  However,  many  will  not 
either  because  they  do  not  meet  with  obedience  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  or  do  not  place  their  trust  in 
the  covenant  God  of  the  Abrahamic  or  gracious  covenants. 
Within  this  outer  circle  is  a  second  circle  composed  of  those 
who  are  blessed  by  God  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  because 
they  are  obedient  to  the  law.  Therefore  they  are  materially 
blessed.  Compared  to  the  larger  circle  this  is  a  small  group. 
The  final  group,  called  the  remnant  in  Scripture,  is  found 
within  the  third  circle.  These  live  by  faith.  They  are  those 
to  whom  God  was  referring  when  He  reminded  Elijah  that 
He  still  had  7,000  of  His  own  left  in  the  midst  of  an  apostate 
nation  (2  Ki.  19:18).  Their  relationship  to  God  is  a  spiritual 
one  and  these  are  the  saved  of  Israel.  Only  among  them  is 
salvation  to  be  found,  for  only  these  meet  the  condition  of 
faith  which  God  has  ordained  shall  always  be  the  condition 
of  salvation. 

The  last  two  groups  are  those  who  might  properly  be 
said  to  be  in  covenant  relationship  with  God.  As  the  con¬ 
centric  arrangement  of  circles  indicates,  those  who  are  in 
the  third  circle  meet,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  an  Old 
Testament  saint  to  do  so,  both  the  requirements  of  the 
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Mosaic  and  the  gracious  covenants.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  in  the  second  group  who  are  blessed  by  God  on  a 
legal  basis  and  have  no  spiritual  relationship  at  all. 

What  are  the  features  of  the  covenant  relationship? 
Simply  stated  the  covenant  relationship  is  that  accord  which 
establishes  the  basis  for  the  blessing  of  God  to  be  bestowed 
upon  His  people.  As  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  analysis 
of  the  term  covenant  people,  it  is  a  relationship  which  is 
based  on  either  the  legal  covenant  or  the  gracious  covenants. 
The  covenant  relationship  produces  both  spiritual  and  ma¬ 
terial  blessing.  In  its  larger  national  sense,  it  is  the  basis  of 
God’s  dealings  with  the  nation  Israel.  In  the  case  of  the 
Mosaic  Covenant,  material  prosperity  was  conditioned  on 
the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  the  nation.  In  the  case  of  the 
gracious  covenants,  the  ultimate  restoration  of  Israel  which 
involves  also  its  salvation  through  the  cross  of  Christ  is 
conditioned  solely  on  the  promise  of  God  that  He  will  ac¬ 
complish  these  things.  Individual  Israelites  enjoyed  or  lost 
covenant  blessings  depending  on  their  meeting  the  condition 
of  faith  in  the  case  of  the  gracious  covenants  or  the  condition 
of  obedience  in  the  case  of  the  legal  covenants. 

The  material  blessings  which  came  to  individual  Israelites 
were  largely  a  product  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant  and  they  have 
been  detailed  in  the  analysis  of  that  covenant.  Spiritual 
blessing  does  not  seem  to  be  a  fruit  of  this  covenant.  Ma¬ 
terial  blessing  is  also  attributed  to  the  Palestinian  Covenant. 
Spiritual  blessings  involving  intimate  fellowship  with  God 
are  a  fruit  of  the  gracious  covenants.  As  has  been  seen  in 
the  analysis  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  this  special  agree¬ 
ment  included  a  basis  of  intercession  and  prayer,  a  basis  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness 
to  the  believer.  There  were  also  material  blessings  attributed 
to  this  covenant  including  protection  from  enemies. 

A  feature  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant  which  is  not  attributed 
at  all  to  the  gracious  covenants  is  the  cursings  which  result 
from  disobedience  of  the  nation  or  individual.  For  instance, 
the  breaking  of  the  sabbath  law  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Babylonian  capitivity.  Since  the  Abrahamic 
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Covenant  is  a  gracious  covenant,  cursings  have  no  place  in 
its  provisions.  The  very  fact  of  the  cursings  demonstrates 
the  conditional  aspect  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant.  The  Mosaic 
Covenant  relationship  because  of  its  conditional  aspect  is  not 
eternal  and  hence  no  security  is  resultant  from  it.  The  gra¬ 
cious  covenants,  however,  are  eternal,  themselves  specifically 
declared  to  be  eternal,  and  the  covenant  relationship  en¬ 
gendered  by  them  is  likewise  of  an  everlasting  character. 
Once  entered  it  can  be  broken  only  by  God,  hence  can  never 
be  broken. 

Is  the  covenant  relationship  legal  or  gracious?  As  in  the 
case  of  so  many  Biblical  doctrines  where  there  are  two  ap¬ 
parently  irreconcilable  alternatives,  the  answer  is  that  this 
relationship  involves  both  alternatives.  It  is  both  legal  and 
gracious.  As  has  been  set  forth  above,  it  was  possible  for  an 
Israelite  to  be  related  to  God  only  on  a  strict  legal  basis. 
Faith  in  God  in  this  case  does  not  enter  into  the  picture. 
On  the  other  hand  a  believing  Israelite  was  related  to  God 
on  the  basis  of  two  covenants,  the  Abrahamic  and  the  Mosaic. 
He  exercised  faith  towards  God  and  received  the  blessings  of 
the  Abrahamic  and  other  gracious  covenants.  Because  he  was 
a  believer,  he  obeyed  the  commandments  of  his  God  not 
merely  legalistically  but  willingly,  in  the  spirit  of  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ  today. 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Abrahamic  and  Mosaic  Covenant  relationships  which  was 
raised  in  previous  discussion.  There  is  no  contradiction.  Both 
were  operative  during  the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  related  to  God  under  both  covenants 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  recognized  that  there  are  two  covenant 
relationships  in  view  here,  but  in  practice  the  two  frequently 
were  welded  into  one. 

What  is  the  connection  of  the  covenant  relationship  to 
salvation?  While  it  is  recognized  that  this  line  of  thought 
has  made  little  progress  in  solving  the  difficult  problem  of 
Old  Testament  salvation,  two  features  of  that  salvation  have 
been  brought  forth  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  the 
covenants.  The  first  conclusion  is  that  only  the  gracious 
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covenants  deal  with  the  Israelite’s  salvation.  Since  faith  does 
not  enter  into  the  Mosaic  Covenant  relationship,  it  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  salvation.  Only  in  the  provisions  of  the 
gracious  covenants  is  there  any  provision  made  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  Israelite.  Because  of  this,  it  is  seen  that  faith  is 
the  condition  of  Old  Testament  salvation,  for  the  blessings 
of  the  gracious  covenants  were  enjoyed  by  the  individual 
through  faith.  The  covenant  relationship  is  linked  to  the 
salvation  of  the  individual  Israelite  in  that  they  both  have  a 
common  basis,  his  personal  faith  in  a  God  who  has  revealed 
Himself.  This  revelation  grew  in  content  throughout  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  never  approached  the  breadth  of  revela¬ 
tion  which  is  found  in  the  New  Testament. 

Salvation  is  further  linked  to  the  covenant  relationship  in 
that  one  of  the  positive  declarations  of  the  character  of  Old 
Testament  salvation  was  linked  with  the  fruits  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  relationship.  This  is  the  personal  right¬ 
eousness  which  God  imputed  to  all  those  who  believed  God 
even  as  Abraham  believed  God.  It  is  certainly  evident  that 
the  salvation  of  the  Old  Testament  saint  falls  behind  that  of 
the  New  Testament  believer.  Nevertheless,  a  positive  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  salvation  is  concerned  is 
that  righteousness  is  imputed  to  the  believer.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a  new  birth,  no  evidence  of  a  permanent  in¬ 
dwelling  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  name  only  two  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  salvation’s  characteristics  which  are  missing. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  the  covenant 
relationship  of  the  Old  Testament  saint  is  different  from  the 
relationship  of  the  New  Testament  believer  who  is  in  Christ. 
The  New  Testament  saint  may  be  said  to  be  the  full  bloom 
as  compared  to  the  seed,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  Old 
Testament  believer. 

Conclusion.  The  foregoing  investigation  into  the  covenant 
relationship  of  the  Old  Testament  believer  has  been  highly 
profitable.  It  is  evident  that  any  careful  analysis  of  the  Old 
Testament  such  as  has  been  attempted  in  this  study  is 
sufficient  to  convince  one  that  our  present  blessings  in  Christ 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament  believer. 
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Whereas  his  blessings  were  limited  in  the  main  to  material 
prosperity  and  certain  spiritual  blessings,  our  blessings  are 
described  as  unlimited.  Paul  tells  that  God  has  “blessed  us 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ” 
(Eph.  1:3). 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  principle  of  blessing  is  different 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Whereas  we  are  blessed  because  of 
our  faith  in  a  finished  work  of  Christ,  the  Israelite  could 
claim  blessing  only  because  he  had  indicated  faith  in  the 
promise  of  God  that  He  would  in  the  future  fulfill  certain 
covenants,  some  provisions  of  which  also  guaranteed  present 
blessing.  To  say  as  some  have  said  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Old  Testament  believer  and  the  Church  saint 
of  this  age  in  both  the  principle  of  blessing  and  the  character 
of  the  blessings  bestowed  is  to  show  ignorance  of  what  the 
Old  Testament  teaches.  The  effect  of  this  study  has  been  to 
confirm  in  our  mind  to  a  greater  degree  the  accuracy  of 
dispensational  distinctions,  to  increase  our  faith  in  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  God  to  perform  what  He  has  promised,  and  to 
give  Him  further  praise  for  the  greatness  of  our  position  in 
Christ. 

Dallas,  Texas 


THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE  LAW 


By  Sumner  Osborne 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Apostle  Paul  could  have  more 
clearly  set  forth  the  truth  of  the  Christian’s  freedom  from  - 

the  law  than  he  does  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  seventh  * 

chapter  of  Romans.  The  first  husband  stands  for  the  au-  I 

thority  of  the  law  and  the  second  husband  for  Christ  risen.  : 

To  be  under  both  at  the  same  time  Paul  shows  to  be  as  bad  ' 

as  a  woman  having  two  husbands  at  once.  But  the  Christian  * 

is  not  under  both  the  law  and  Christ.  Rather  is  he  dead  with  j 

Christ  and  no  longer  under  the  authority  of  the  law,  but  I 

united  to  Christ  as  risen  from  the  dead;  and  in  this  new 
relationship  he  brings  forth  fruit  unto  God,  fruit  that  the 
law  was  never  able  to  produce  in  those  under  its  authority.  i 

Many  of  the  inspired  apostle’s  expositors,  however,  do  I 

not  seem  to  appreciate  the  force  of  his  words  in  this  part  of 
his  epistle.  “Paul  does  not  mean  that  we  are  free  from  the 
law  in  every  sense,”  they  say.  “He  means  that  we  are  free 
from  the  law’s  condemnation;  but  assuredly  we  are  still 
under  the  law  as  our  rule  of  life.”  Then,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  plain  meaning  of  II  Corinthians  8  that  the  law 
has  been  done  away  for  the  Christian,  they  explain  further, 

“We  do  not  mean  the  Christian  is  under  Moses’  law.  That,  of 
course,  has  passed  away.  But  we  refer  to  the  moral  law, 
which  is  above  and  beyond  the  law  of  Moses,  has  always  been 
in  effect  and  always  will  be.  This  the  Christian  is  under  as 
his  rule  of  life.” 

Now  if  these  statements  were  merely  an  expression  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  some  lest  the  doctrine  of  grace  be 
abused,  or  a  way  of  advocating  subjection  to  the  will  of  God, 
reason  would  be  that  we  should  bear  with  them.  One  might 
regret  the  misuse  of  the  Scriptural  phrase,  “under  the  law,’' 
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but  understand  the  good  intentions  and  let  it  pass.  But  these 
teachers  do  not  stop  there.  They  go  on  to  attack  such  men 
as  J.  N.  Darby,  C.  I.  Scofield,  and  many  other  godly  teachers 
for  holding  serious  error  when  they  teach  plainly  what  Paul 
taught,  namely,  that  the  Christian  is  not  under  the  law  at  all. 
This,  they  say,  is  evil,  and  is  a  subtle  form  of  the  ancient 
heresy  of  antinomianism.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  truth 
has  been  evil  spoken  of,  it  is  needful  that  we  inquire  into 
just  what  is  the  law,  what  is  its  use,  the  Christian’s  relation 
to  it,  and  what  is  the  Christian’s  rule  of  life.  This  we  shall 
seek  to  do  in  the  following  pages. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  word  “law”  as  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  one  soon  discovers  that  it  is  a  word  that  has 
several  different  meanings.  For  example,  the  command  that 
God  gave  to  Adam  may  be  called  a  law  inasmuch  as  Romans 
4:15  tells  us  that  where  no  law  is  there  is  no  transgression, 
and  Adam’s  disobedience  is  definitely  called  transgression  in 
Romans  5:14.  Then  also  the  word  “law”  is  used  to  denote  a 
principle  in  contrast  to  grace.  In  such  cases  the  definite  ar¬ 
ticle  is  absent,  though  this  is  also  sometimes  true  when  the 
law  of  Moses  is  in  view.  Law  as  a  principle  is  brought  out 
in  Romans  3:20  where  we  read  literally,  “By  deeds  of  law 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified,”  that  is,  no  one  can  be  saved  on 
that  principle.  The  word  “law”  is  also  used  for  any  unvary¬ 
ing  principle  such  as  the  law  of  faith  (Rom.  3:27),  or  the 
law  of  sin  (Rom.  7:25).  Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  New  Testament  to  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
as  in  John  10:34  where  our  Lord  quotes  from  Psalm  82, 
John  15:25  where  Psalm  35:19  is  referred  to,  and  I  Corin¬ 
thians  14:21  in  which  Paul  quotes  from  Isaiah.  This  seems 
to  be  a  use  largely  made  of  the  word  in  the  book  of  Psalms, 
certainly  in  Psalm  19  and  also  in  119  and  elsewhere.  The 
term  “law”  came  to  be  applied  to  all  the  writings  of  Moses 
the  lawgiver,  and  then  in  a  larger  sense  to  the  whole  Old 
Testament  in  which  the  law  was  contained. 

The  chief  use  of  the  word,  however,  and  that  to  which 
Paul  refers  so  frequently  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians  is  the  law  of  Moses,  an  administered  code  given 
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through  Moses  at  Sinai,  the  authority  of  which  included  a 
curse  on  all  who  continued  not  in  all  things  that  were  written 
therein  to  do  them.  From  Adam  to  Moses  we  are  told  there 
was  no  law  (Rom.  6:13),  and  therefore  the  sins  of  men 
did  not  have  the  distinct  character  of  transgression  in  God’s 
dealings  with  them.  After  the  law  was  given,  only  the  nation 
Israel  was  under  it.  The  Gentiles  were  still  without  law  and 
perish  without  it,  in  contrast  to  the  Jews  who  were  under  it 
and  will  be  judged  by  it  (Rom.  2:12).  Conscience  is  a  sort 
of  law  to  the  Gentiles,  for  it  accuses  when  they  do  wrong 
somewhat  as  the  law  does  those  who  are  under  it;  but  it  is 
clearly  stated  that  they  did  not  have  any  actual  law.  Some 
have  thought  that  Romans  2:16  proves  that  Gentiles  were 
under  what  they  call  “the  moral  law’’  after  all,  for  it  speaks 
of  “the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts.’’  But  we 
must  carefully  note  that  it  is  not  the  law  that  they  have 
written  in  their  hearts,  which  would  be  the  same  as  our 
blessing  under  the  new  covenant  (Heb.  10:16),  but  the  work 
of  the  law  written  there.  If  a  Gentile  gathered  somehow  that 
he  ought  to  honor  his  parents,  even  though  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  law,  this  particular  work  enjoined  by  the  law 
would  be  a  law  to  him  and  accuse  him  if  he  did  not.  This 
in  no  way  proves,  however,  that  Gentiles  were  under  the  law. 

To  repeat,  when  Scripture  speaks  of  “the  law’’  it  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  administered  code  given  through  Moses  at 
Sinai,  and  not  to  some  other  law  above  and  beyond  it  which 
has  always  been  in  effect  and  always  will  be,  called  “the 
moral  law.’’  It  is  claimed  that  this  supposed  moral  law  is  a 
transcript  or  reflection  of  the  character  of  God  and  is  there¬ 
fore  eternal.  As  to  this  the  Scriptures  are  silent,  for  they 
neither  mention  such  a  law  nor  describe  it.  Certainly  our 
Lord’s  summary  of  the  law  in  Matthew  22:37-39  not  only 
does  not  refer  to  a  different  law  from  Moses’,  but  also  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  a  transcript  of  the  divine  character. 
Supreme  love  to  God  and  loving  one’s  neighbor  as  oneself 
are  a  perfect  expression  of  what  the  creature  ought  to  be, 
but  surely  it  will  not  be  thought  proper  to  speak  of  God 
loving  His  neighbor  as  Himself,  or  even  loving  Himself  with 
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all  His  heart,  soul  and  mind.  Nor  will  it  do  merely  to  speak 
abstractly  of  a  command  to  love.  No,  the  law  applies  properly 
only  to  the  creature  and  God  gave  it  for  a  specific  purpose, 
and  it  is  only  in  effect  as  long  as  He  sees  fit  to  have  it  so. 

Scripture  states  that  the  law  was  given  by  Moses  (John 
1 :17) ;  that  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill  it 
(Matt.  5:17);  that  in  showing  man’s  guilt  and  failure  in 
Israel  it  proves  the  whole  world  guilty,  the  test  applied  to  a 
part  showing  the  guilt  of  the  whole  race  (Rom.  3:19) ;  that 
Christ  came  under  it,  bore  its  curse  and  redeemed  those  who 
were  under  it,  and  certainly  His  redemptive  death  forbids 
believing  Gentiles  who  never  were  under  it  from  going  back 
to  get  under  it  (Gal.  3:13  and  5:1);  that  faith  does  not 
make  it  void  but  rather  establishes  it  (Rom.  3:31) ;  that  the 
Christian  is  not  under  it  and  therefore  sin  does  not  have 
dominion  over  him  (Rom.  6 :14) ;  that  being  under  its  au¬ 
thority  is  like  being  under  the  first  husband,  but  death  has 
severed  the  old  relationship  so  that  a  new  relationship  might 
be  formed,  not  now  with  the  law  but  with  Christ  under 
whose  sole  authority  Christians  are  (Rom.  7  :l-6) ;  that  it  is 
a  rule  of  death,  not  a  rule  of  life,  made  nothing  perfect,  and 
is  superseded  by  that  which  surpasseth  in  glory,  even  Christ 
to  whom  we  are  brought  through  the  new  covenant  which  has 
been  ministered  to  us  (II  Cor.  3:7,  9;  Heb.  7:19).  Surely  the 
fair-minded  reader  of  Scripture  will  admit  that  we  have  the 
Mosaic  law  continually  before  us  in  all  of  these  passages 
and  many  more. 

The  law  is  a  divine  method  of  dealing  with  man  that 
necessarily  condemns  him  if  he  is  a  sinner.  It  was  like  a 
straight  edge  by  which  God  showed  the  crookedness  of  man. 
Certainly  it  was  a  perfect  measure  or  standard  for  man  on 
earth  and  showed  what  a  righteous  man  on  earth  should  be. 
But  it  “entered”  (Rom.  5:20)  after  man  was  already  a  sinner 
and  therefore  could  not  give  life  (Gal.  3:21),  but  could  only 
condemn  and  minister  death  (II  Cor.  3:7,  9).  In  Israel  there 
was  mingled  grace  and  law  as  is  evident  from  Exodus  34 :6,  7, 
“the  Lord  God  . . .  merciful  and  gracious ...  by  no  means 
clearing  the  guilty.”  Had  they  been  under  pure  law  they 
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would  have  been  consumed  (Ex.  32:10).  In  the  fact  that 
there  was  grace  we  find  room  for  the  many  beautiful  in¬ 
stances  of  a  walk  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Old  Testament 
saints.  Indeed  the  most  excellent  part  of  their  lives  is  seen 
here.  Nevertheless,  what  was  characteristic  under  the  law 
was  that  it  was  a  yoke  of  bondage  (Acts  15:10;  Gal.  4:24), 
and  Old  Testament  saints  we 'e  shut  up  to  the  faith  which 
should  afterwards  be  revealed  (Gal.  3:23).  We  are  not  under 
mingled  law  and  grace  but  we  are  under  pure  grace,  dead 
with  Christ  and  risen  with  Him  and  not  under  the  law  at  all. 

The  law  requires  righteousness  from  man  himself,  presses 
him  for  what  he  is  in  himself  if  he  is  under  it,  as  we  see  in 
Galatians  3 :10,  “For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law 
are  under  the  curse:  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  everyone 
that  continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law  to  do  them.”  The  law  has  its  own  proper  effect 
upon  those  who  are  under  it  if  its  authority  is  maintained. 
When  Paul  says  in  Romans  3:31  that  he  does  not  make  void 
the  law  through  faith  but  rather  establishes  the  law,  he 
means  that  he  maintains  the  authority  of  the  law  in  full 
force,  doesn’t  set  it  aside  or  change  it.  Redemption  takes  the 
believing  sinner  out  from  under  the  law,  out  from  under  its 
curse  which  Christ  bore  on  the  cross,  but  in  no  way  takes 
away  the  curse  from  the  law.  If  a  person  says,  “I  am  not 
under  the  law  for  justification  but  I  am  under  it  as  a  rule 
of  life,”  the  idea  he  voices  is  not  one  that  is  found  in  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Alf  the  law  asks  is,  “Have  you  continued  in  all  things 
that  are  written  therein?”  If  you  haven’t  and  you  are  under 
it,  you  are  cursed.  If  you  say  you  are  under  it  and  yet  are 
not  cursed,  then  you  do  not  establish  the  law  but  rather 
destroy  its  authority.  The  death  of  Christ  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  curse  attached  to  the  law.  When  we  be¬ 
lieve  on  Him,  we  do  not  set  aside  or  make  void  its  authority 
but  establish  it. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  those  who  seek  to  keep  the 
Christian  under  the  law  avoid  in  their  teaching  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  truth  of  identifi¬ 
cation  with  Christ  in  death  and  resurrection.  They  will  say 
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that  the  believer’s  guilt  is  removed  by  Christ’s  death,  but  do 
not  go  on  to  say  that  the  believer  is  dead  to  sin  as  a  master 
(Rom.  6:2),  and  dead  to  the  law  as  the  old  husband  (Rorr* 
7:4).  Thus  their  teaching  keeps  the  believer  alive  under  the 
law  though  not  cursed  by  it.  It  is  right  at  this  point  that 
we  can  see  that  they  are  consistent,  perhaps  without  fully 
realizing  it,  with  the  false  premise  they  lay  down  to  begin 
with.  For  if  the  man  in  question  is  still  under  the  law  after 
he  has  believed,  then  he  must  not  have  died.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  language  of  Scripture.  There  we  learn  that  not 
only  has  Christ  died  for  us,  bearing  the  penalty  of  our  sins 
(I  Pet.  2:24),  but  we  died  with  Him  and  are  now  alive  unto 
God  in  Him  (Rom.  6:4).  God  regards  us  so  and  we  are  to 
regard  ourselves  thus  too  (Rom.  6:11).  Our  old  nature,  the 
flesh,  was  judged  in  Christ’s  death  (Rom.  8:3),  and  therefore 
we  are  neither  to  make  provision  for  it  (Rom.  13:14)  nor 
have  confidence  in  it  (Phil.  3:3),  but  rather  mortify  it  by 
the  Spirit  (Rom.  8:13).  God  has  condemned  and  rejected  the 
flesh  and  we  are  to  reject  it  too.  The  Spirit  will  make  this 
good  in  our  experience,  quelling,  subduing,  keeping  it  from 
breaking  out,  as  we  walk  in  Him  (Gal.  6:16). 

Those  who  teach  that  the  believer  is  under  the  law  though 
not  cursed  by  it  seem  to  think  that  the  law  will  be  some  sort 
of  curb  against  sinning.  This  is  why  they  say  that  not  to  be 
under  the  law  at  all  is  antinomianism.  Actually,  their  own 
teaching  is  this,  for  what  would  the  flesh  like  better  than  to 
be  alive  under  the  law  but  not  cursed  by  it?  The  flesh  has 
never  been  subject  to  the  law  of  God  and  now  it  is  not  even 
cursed  by  it.  This  is  antinomianism  with  a  vengeance!  We 
can  certainly  be  thankful  that  this  is  not  God’s  way  of  holi¬ 
ness.  No,  God’s  way  is  to  bring  the  believer  out  from  under 
sin’s  dominion  and  the  law’s  authority  by  death,  and  in  so 
doing  to  judge  and  condemn  the  flesh.  Further,  He  brings 
him  onto  entirely  new  ground  in  resurrection  where  Christ 
is  his  life  and  the  Spirit  his  power.  The  Spirit  brings  to  bear 
that  judgment  of  the  cross  on  the  flesh,  mortifying  it  and 
manifesting  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  instead  (II  Cor. 
4:10-12)  as  the  believer  walks  by  Him.  This  is  God’s  way. 
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If  then  the  Christian  is  not  under  the  law  at  all,  either 
as  to  its  condemnation  or  as  a  rule  of  life,  the  question  arises 
at  this  point.  What  is  the  rule  of  life  for  the  Christian?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  blessed  indeed.  It  is  Christ  Himself, 
nothing  less  and  nothing  else.  So  surpassing  is  the  place  and 
relationship  into  which  grace  has  brought  us  in  this  present 
dispensation  of  grace,  that  nothing  but  the  highest  standard 
and  rule  will  do  for  the  walk  and  conduct  of  the  objects  of 
that  grace.  God’s  eye  rests  upon  Christ  glorified  with  infinite 
pleasure,  and  He  only  suits  God’s  glory.  And  God  means 
that  Christ  should  be  everjrthing  to  the  Christian.  He  is  our 
life,  our  rule,  our  pattern,  our  all.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
bond  of  union  between  our  souls  and  Christ  and  ever  directs 
our  hearts  unto  Him.  He  unveils  Christ  to  our  souls  (John 
16:14),  empowers  us  to  walk  as  He  walked  and  to  manifest 
the  life  that  we  have  received  of  Him. 

The  Word  of  God  is  where  we  find  Christ  revealed  and 
His  mind  and  will  unfolded.  The  Word,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation,  if  rightly  divided  guides  the  Christian  in  his  new 
nature  and  leads  him  in  obedience.  We  are  born  of  the 
incorruptible  seed  of  the  Word  (I  Pet.  1:23),  something  the 
law  could  not  do  (Gal.  3:21),  and  thus  it  is  by  the  Word 
that  we  have  the  new  nature.  How  fitting,  then,  that  the 
new  nature  should  be  regulated,  instructed  and  commanded 
by  that  same  Word.  But  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that 
all  this  refers  us  to  Christ.  The  Christian  is  one  who  is  alive 
in  Christ  risen,  and  only  He  is  the  measure  of  the  Christian’s 
walk.  He  who  is  the  head  of  the  new  creation  is  our  rule. 
We  behold  Him,  abide  in  Him,  and  the  Spirit  forms  His 
moral  likeness  within  us  as  we  do  (II  Cor.  3:18).  Whatever 
is  of  the  new  creation,  of  Himself,  isi  what  counts.  “As  many 
as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  upon  them”  (Gal. 
6:16).  Furthermore,  the  Christian  viewed  in  his  new  nature 
fulfills  the  law,  that  is,  loves  and  does  no  ill  to  his  neighbor 
(Rom.  13:10).  It  is  just  the  one  who  is  not  under  the  law 
who  fulfills  the  law.  But  he  does  more.  The  law  measured 
love  for  others  by  self.  Our  standard  is  Christ  and  therefore 
we  are  called  upon  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren 
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(I  John  3:16).  It  is  the  divine  nature  in  manifestation.* 

It  may  be  well  before  concluding  to  touch  upon  a  few 
Scriptures  which  present  difficulty  to  the  minds  of  some.  In 
I  Corinthians  9:21,  “under  the  law  to  Christ”  is  sometimes 
quoted  to  prove  that  the  Christian  is  under  the  law.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  many  of  the  best  manu¬ 
scripts  read  in  verse  20  after  the  words,  “to  them  that  are 
under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,”  as  follows,  “not  being  my¬ 
self  under  the  law.”  And  verse  21  rendered  literally  reads, 
“not  being  without  law  (or,  lawless)  to  God,  but  lawfully 
(or,  rightfully)  subject  to  Christ.”  It  is  quite  a  different 
expression  from  that  commonly  translated  “under  the  law.” 

Another  proof  text  is  found  in  I  John  2:6  from  which 
it  is  inferred,  since  Christ  lived  under  the  law  and  we  are 
to  walk  as  He  walked,  that  therefore  we  are  to  be  under 
the  law.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  two 
aspects  to  the  life  of  our  Lord.  He  was  born  under  the  law 
and  was  perfect  as  living  under  it,  yet  it  was  in  order  that 
He  might  redeem  those  who  were  under  it  by  His  death  and 
bring  them  out  onto  new  ground  in  resurrection.  The  other 
aspect  of  our  Lord*s  life  was  that  He  was  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  and  the  divine  nature  was  perfectly  manifested  in 
His  life  here  below.  It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that  we  are 
to  walk  as  He  walked,  for  we  are  now  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature  and  are  called  upon  to  manifest  it  in  our  walk  (John 
6:57,  and  Eph.  5:1  which  reads  literally:  “be  ye  imitators 
of  God,  as  dear  children;  and  walk  in  love”). 

The  term  “law  of  liberty”  in  James  1 :25  and  2 :12  simply 
means  that  the  will  or  commandments  of  God  revealed  in 
His  Word  (or  even  in  the  law  itself),  since  we  are  partakers 
of  His  nature  which  delights  in  His  will,  are  not  a  burden 
but  rather  a  pleasure.  The  doing  of  them  is  the  fruit  of  this 
new  nature.  It  is  both  law  and  liberty.  But  this  in  no  way 
implies  that  the  believer  is  under  the  law  in  the  Scriptural 


‘That  Christians  do  not  come  fully  up  to  this  is  surely  true.  Only  in  Christ 
has  that  nature  been  perfectly  displayed.  But  this  in  no  way  alters  the 
fact  that  God’s  thought  for  the  Christian  life  is  nothing  less  than  the 
divine  nature  in  manifestation,  and  the  measure  and  rule  of  that  life 
is  Christ  who  perfectly  did  so. 
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meaning  of  that  phrase. 

To  understand  the  phrase,  “law  of  Christ,”  in  Galatians 
6:2  one  need  only  consider  the  background  of  the  epistle. 
The  Galatians  were  turning  back  to  the  law;  Paul  calls  it 
falling  from  grace,  is  in  doubt  of  them  whether  they  are 
really  Christians  or  not.  Their  spiritual  state  at  any  rate 
was  low,  the  flesh  was  in  evidence,  they  were  biting  and 
devouring  one  another  (Gal.  6:15).  In  view  of  this  Paul  says 
to  them,  “Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens.”  If  they  must  have 
a  law,  that  is  Christ’s,  that  is  what  He  did.  That  would  suit 
them  better  than  the  way  they  were  acting.  Paul  most 
assuredly  was  not  putting  them  under  the  law.  As  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  commandments  in  the  decalogue  are 
repeated  here  and  there  in  the  New  Testament,  they  are  to 
be  understood  as  part  of  that  “instruction  in  righteousness” 
which  the  whole  inspired  Word  is  to  the  believer  in  his  walk 
(II  Tim.  3:16). 

Summing  up,  then,  “the  law”  in  Scripture  means  Moses’ 
law.  Its  chief  use  was  to  show  how  man  in  the  flesh  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sinful.  The  Christian  is  not  under  the  law,  having 
died  in  the  death  of  Christ  to  his  former  state  where  the 
law  applied,  and  become  alive  with  a  new  life  in  Christ  risen. 
The  Christian  life  does  not  consist  in  law-keeping  but  rather 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  nature ;  neverthless  in  this 
the  law  is  fulfilled.  But  far  beyond  law-fulfilling,  the  believer 
is  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing — Christ,  not 
the  law,  being  the  measure  and  rule  of  his  life.  As  provision 
for  this,  Christ  in  glory  is  his  object  and  motive,  the  divine 
nature  which  he  has  from  Christ  is  his  life,  the  indwelling 
Spirit  is  his  power,  the  flesh  in  him  is  judged.  Walking  by 
the  Spirit  he  does  not  fulfill  its  lusts  and  the  new  nature  is 
manifested.  This  is  the  Christian  life.  May  we  who  know 
these  blessed  truths  take  care  to  walk  becomingly  that  we 
may  adorn  the  doctrine  we  profess. 

Seattle,  Washington 
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“THE  END  OF  ALL  THINGS  IS  AT  HAND” 

.  By  William  R.  Newell,  D.D. 

This  astounding  statement  from  1  Peter  4:7-11,  “the 
end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,”  comes  to  us  today  like  a 
thunderclap  out  of  the  very  clear  sky  of  man’s  dream  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  It  being  God’s  Word,  we  must  believe 
it  rather  than  the  prophecies  of  man’s  philosophy.  There  is 
no  escape  from  this  word  “end.”  It  is  the  Greek  word  telos. 
It  means  here  the  winding  up,  the  conclusion,  of  “all  things.” 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  plainly  told  that  a  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth  are  to  be  created  in  which  righteousness  shall  “be 
at  home”  (2  Pet.  3:11,  literally),  we  are  confident  that  the 
“end  of  all  things”  means  the  conclusion  of  present,  human, 
sinful  things,  leaving  the  righteous  to  enjoy  with  their  God 
the  things  that  He  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 

Terrible  are  the  suddenness  and  the  sweep  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  “the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.”  No  wonder  the  rest 
of  the  verse  warns  the  saints,  “Be  ye  therefore  of  sound 
mind,  and  be  sober  unto  prayer.”  We  may  well  compare  the 
ominous  words  of  Hebrews  12 :26-27 :  “God’s  voice  then  [i.e., 
at  Sinai]  shook  the  earth;  but  now  He  hath  promised,  say¬ 
ing,  Yet  once  more  will  I  make  to  tremble  not  the  earth  only, 
but  also  the  heaven.  And  this  word.  Yet  once  more,  signifieth 
the  removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things 
that  have  been  made,  that  those  things  which  are  not  shaken 
may  remain.  Wherefore,  receiving  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be 
shaken,  let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  offer  service 
well-pleasing  to  God  with  reverence  and  awe:  for  our  God 
is  a  consuming  fire.” 

It  is  ever  the  habit  of  sin  to  forget  the  outcome.  In 
Noah’s  days  they  forgot,  and  the  flood  came.  In  Lot’s  days 
also  sinners  were  destroyed;  and  our  Lord  solemnly  warned 
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us  that,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah  and  of  Lot,  it  will  be 
again.  Paul  puts  it:  “When  they  are  saying.  Peace  and 
safety,  then  sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them”  (1  Thess. 
5:3).  Our  Lord  charged  us  also  in  Luke  21:34-36:  “But  take 
heed  to  yourselves,  lest  haply  your  hearts  be  overcharged 
with  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and 
that  day  come  on  you  suddenly  as  a  snare:  for  so  shall  it 
come  upon  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 
But  watch  ye  at  every  season,  making  supplication,  that  ye 
may  prevail  to  escape  all  these  things  that  shall  come  to 
pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  man.” 

In  our  text,  “the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,”  we  must 
consider  a  double  truth:  (1)  There  is  a  necessary  end  to 
human  things  in  that  they  are  poisoned  with  sin  and  cannot 
escape  self-ruin.  (2)  There  is  also  (and  in  this  verse  we 
have  chosen,  it  is  the  chief  announcement)  a  divine  ending 
of  all  things  by  judgment.  In  the  “end  of  all  things”  what 
is  chiefly  before  Peter’s  mind  is  that  sudden,  unexpected, 
inescapable  intervention  at  Christ’s  second  coming  described 
in  2  Thessalonians  1  and  Revelation  19. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  keep  in  our  mind  these  two  facts: 
(1)  that  all  human  things,  poisoned  by  sin,  are  tending 
toward  utter  ruin;  (2)  that  God  will  put  an  end  to  all  things 
by  judgment.  And  ere  we  proceed,  let  us  take  notice  that 
the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.  We  have  a  phrase  that 
almost  completely  expresses  the  meaning  here,  “the  next 
thing  on  the  program.”  Men  are  dreaming  of  ages  upon 
ages  of  what  they  call  “progress”  and  “development.”  The 
Holy  Spirit  declares  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand. 

Let  us  begin  with  family  things,  domestic  matters.  The 
family  was  established  by  God,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all 
proper  human  society.  And  we  say  boldly  that  the  family 
is  faced  with  ruin  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  foundations  of  morals  are  giving  way,  and  that  despite 
gospel  light  such  as  has  never  before  been  so  full  or  so  widely 
spread.  The  morals  of  African  tribes  or  of  the  aboriginal 
Indians  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  Christendom  today. 
Divorce,  the  hideous  sneer  of  modern  “civilization”  at  God’s 
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command,  “What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder,”  is  making  terrible  increases  everywhere.  Promi¬ 
nent  people  openly,  brazenly,  take  their  eighth  “wife”  or 
“husband.” 

Disobedience  to  parents  is  shocking,  and  to  a  wise  mind 
terrifying.  No  wonder  the  present  generation  has  so  little 
regard  for  law,  when  they  did  not  learn  it  from  their  parents. 
The  F.B.I.  says  crime  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  trend  “is 
ever  downward  in  the  age  of  offenders.”  Children  run  many 
modern  homes,  which  indeed  are  scarcely  homes  in  millions 
of  cases  but  rather  garish  boarding  houses.  Also  the  morals 
among  young  people  today  are  such  as  cannot  be  described 
in  public.  Sin  is  eating  the  heart  out  of  domestic  life. 

Now,  God  reveals  that  the  end  of  the  sinful  human  race 
is  coming.  In  Revelation  20:9  we  read  that  “fire  came  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  devoured  them.”  Devoured 
whom?  The  rebels  of  this  earth.  This  is  before  the  last 
judgment  and  preparatory  to  it.  God  will  stop  sinners — 
the  begetting  of  rebels  by  rebels.  In  the  new  creation,  the 
new  heavens  and  new  earth  which  are  coming,  that  will  be 
no  longer  permitted — a  race  of  sinners  ever  multiplying  itself 
and  living  on,  in  self-indulgence  and  godlessness. 

The  end  of  educational  matters  is  at  hand.  Man  today 
boasts  of  his  learning,  but  it  will  all  disappear  like  a  puff 
of  smoke  when  God  burns  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  He 
declares  He  will  do.  Read  2  Peter  3.  When  the  present  crea¬ 
tion  passes  away,  what  becomes  of  the  learning  of  those 
whose  only  knowledge  was  of  this  life?  They  know  not  the 
risen  Christ  who  is  the  head  of  the  new  creation.  They  will 
eternally  be  ignoramuses.  I  tell  you,  the  end  of  all  human 
wisdom  is  at  hand.  Whether  you  believe  it  or  not  it  is  so. 
In  the  education  of  today  we  see  the  self-poisoning,  self- 
deluding  infiuence  of  men's  sinful  pride;  “professing  himself 
to  be  wise,  man  is  becoming  a  fool”  (to  adapt  the  thought  in 
Rom.  1:22),  right  before  our  eyes. 

More  and  more  the  Bible  is  banned  from  the  schools, 
though  it  is  the  only  book  that  keeps  men  or  nations  straight 
in  their  thinking.  “Science”  seizes  upon  a  theory,  wholly 
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unproved  and  totally  impossible,  that  there  is  a  law  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  creature  which  does  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  presupposing  a  Creator.  With  one  breath  the  modern 
educator  will  tell  you  that  anything  may  “happen”  in  the 
heavens.  With  the  next  breath  he  will  say:  “Now  pull  out 
your  watches  for  the  hour,  minute,  second,  because  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  has  arrived!”  We  must  answer,  “There  can  be 
no  foretelling  an  eclipse  unless  some  absolute  intelligence  is 
running  this  earth  and  the  universe  on  schedule,  and  by 
infinite  power.”  “We  deny,”  says  the  educator,  “that  there 
is  any  intelligence  but  blind  development,  yet  we  expect  the 
eclipse.”  Let  us  answer  him  by  denying  that  his  watch  had 
a  designer,  assuming  that  the  wheels  and  springs  and  hands 
just  assembled  themselves.  What  folly!  The  reason  for  the 
evolutionists’  notions  is  that  men  do  not  wish  to  believe 
there  is  a  personal  God,  lest  they  be  responsible  to  Him.  No 
wonder  God  says  concerning  human  education  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  “The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.”  “Jehovah,  that 
maketh  all  things;  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone; 
.  .  .  frustrateth  the  signs  of  the  liars,  and  maketh  diviners 
mad;  turneth  wise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their  knowl¬ 
edge  foolish”  (Isa.  44:24-25).  It  will  be  a  wonder  to  me  if 
God  does  not,  before  Christ’s  coming,  turn  the  church  back 
to  her  ancient  poverty,  emptying  the  world  of  the  professing 
church’s  proud,  boasting  institutions.  At  least  we  know  this, 
that  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,  and  man’s  wisdom  will 
be  foolishness  in  that  day. 

The  end  of  society  as  now  constituted  is  at  hand.  In  the 
garden  of  Eden  man  surrendered  to  woman  the  place  God 
held.  Woman  has  held  that  place  ever  since.  Society  so-called 
is  controlled  by  her.  The  awful  doctrine  that  there  is  a 
“queen  of  heaven” — a  Babylonian  belief  since  the  time  of 
Semiramis,  the  wife  of  Nimrod  (as  shown  by  the  monu¬ 
ments) — has  corrupted  the  whole  earth.  Not  for  woman, 
but  for  God  and  for  His  glory  does  man  exist,  and  God  says 
He  created  the  woman  for  the  man.  So  evil  has  corrupted 
everything,  and  man  is  steadily  losing  the  governmental 
gifts  with  which  God  endowed  him.  God  announced  His 
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judgment  upon  ancient  Israel  in  these  words:  “As  for  my 
people,  children  are  their  oppressors,  and  women  rule  over 
them.  0  my  people,  they  that  lead  thee  cause  thee  to  err,  and 
destroy  the  way  of  thy  paths”  (Isa.  3:12).  What  really  is 
society  now?  A  godless  struggle  of  the  unregenerate  and 
pleasure-seeking  for  amusement,  without  God.  It  is  getting 
steadily  worse,  too,  as  “the  light”  is  rejected. 

The  end  of  governmental  things  is  at  hand.  Kings  lost 
their  majesty  to  democracy;  aristocracy  lost  its  dignity  to 
socialism,  finally  to  communism.  This  all  comes,  of  course, 
to  tyranny  under  a  dictator,  like  Napoleon  on  the  ruins  of 
the  French  Revolution,  Stalin  succeeding  Marxism.  The 
absolute  outcome  will  be  the  rule  of  Antichrist  over  all 
Christendom.  Witness  Revelation,  chapters  13  and  17.  Every¬ 
where  is  uncertainty  and  fear — no  security,  these  days.  Our 
Lord  Himself  will  end  this  condition  of  things  by  His  own 
appearing  and  His  kingdom. 

Men  know  they  should  have  a  king.  In  desperate  emergen¬ 
cies  they  rush  for  one,  as  the  Romans  for  Cincinnatus  when 
the  enemy  threatened  their  gates.  Men  boast  of  “government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people”  as  a  great  slo¬ 
gan;  but  God  will  bring  a  sudden  end  to  such  impiety.  How 
would  this  sound  in  heaven:  “government  of  the  angels,  by 
the  angels,  for  the  angels”?  Where  is  God,  His  throne  and 
His  glory  in  such  a  program?  How  would  it  do  for  a  family 
with  children  to  conduct  a  children’s  convention  during  the 
absence  of  the  parents,  and  to  form  a  constitution  with  by¬ 
laws  that  they  would  thereafter  obey  no  commands  which  a 
majority  vote  of  the  children  did  not  approve?’ 

Do  you  think  God  will  forever  permit  creatures  to  live 


'Note:  sovietism  and  socialism  are  now  on  the  one  band,  tyranny  is  on  the 
other.  This  situation  will  get  worse  and  worse.  God  has  said  through 
Ezekiel  (21:26-27):  “Remove  the  mitre,  and  take  off  the  crown;  .  .  I 
will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it;  this  also  shall  be  no  more,  until 
he  come  whose  right  it  is;  and  I  will  give  it  [to]  him.”  Prior  to 
Christ’s  coming  again,  it  will  happen  as  Daniel  said  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
“A  kingdom  shall  arise  inferior  to  thee.”  The  present  world-order 
consisting  of  (1)  Satan-directed  “civilization”  and  so-called  human 
progress,  (2)  Gentile  power,  (3)  godless  self-interest,  shall  give  way 
to  an  iron-rod  rule  of  Christ  Himself  at  His  return. 
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in  a  rebellious  province,  like  this  world?  No,  He  will  end 
these  things.  The  Stone  from  heaven  will  pulverize  the  image 
of  Gentile  dominion  and  its  dust  will  be  blown  away  like 
chaff.  Read  Daniel  2:36:  “The  stone  [which  is  reference  to 
Christ]  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.” 
We  pray  today  “Thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  be  done,  as  in 
heaven  so  on  earth.”  Let  us  cease  praying  it  unless  we  desire 
our  petition  to  be  answered.  God  is  the  center  of  all  things 
in  heaven,  and  He  will  yet  be  so  on  this  earth.  “The  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea;  .  .  .  and  Jehovah  alone  shall  be 
exalted  in  that  day”  (Isa.  11:9;  2:11).  There  are  godly  men 
who  have  abandoned  self-righteousness  before  God,  but  who 
still  dream  dreams  of  human  self-government.  Let  all  such 
repent  of  this  error  and  remember  that  to  Jesus  Christ,  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  God  has  said — 

“Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand. 

Until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.” 

The  end  of  financial  things  is  at  hand.  Money  has  no  right 
to  rule  this  earth.  One  of  the  terrible  evils  found  in  modern 
education  is  that  such  millions  as  those  of  Rockefeller,  Car¬ 
negie  and  Duke  have  written  textbooks  for  children  which 
claim  rights  for  plutocracy.  God  will  end  all  that.  And  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  comes.  He  will  “with  righteousness  judge  the 
poor,  and  decide  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth.” 
God  hates  oppression,  and  there  is  no  oppression  so  absolute 
as  that  of  money  power.  Only  God  can  deal  with  it.  Men 
are  unconsciously  slipping  into  the  clutch  of  its  tentacles 
farther  and  farther  every  day.  A  few  multimillionaires  are 
controlling  all  the  commodities  of  this  complex  and  godless 
civilization — trusts,  chain  stores,  consolidated  banks.  What 
will  it  end  in?  It  will  end  in  the  Man  of  sin  described  in 
Revelation  13  and  17,  who  will  permit  no  one  to  buy  or  sell 
except  he  bears  his  mark,  which  must  spell  eternal  doom  for 
that  one.  Nevertheless  from  such  a  fearful  condition  our 
God,  praise  His  name,  will  rescue  the  world  by  His  King’s 
reign  of  a  thousand  years  called  the  millennium. 

The  end  of  ecclesiastical  things,  “church”  things  if  you 
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will,  is  at  hand.  The  true  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  will  be 
caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  while  Christendom 
will  be  judged.  Today  there  are  two  great  ecclesiastical 
camps,  those  of  the  Sadducees  and  of  the  Pharisees.  The 
former  are  the  rationalists,  the  so-called  modernists  whose 
only  appeal  is  to  “reason”;  the  latter  are  the  religionists, 
the  men  of  authority,  traditionalists,  often  full  of  hypocrisy 
and  ritualism,  and  headed  up  in  the  papacy.  Just  as  Sad¬ 
ducees  and  Pharisees  joined  hands  to  crucify  Christ,  so  these 
two  opposite  wings  of  the  religious  world  come  together  in 
order  to  retain  authority  over  the  people  and  to  deny — 
what?  The  coming  again  to  this  earth  of  Christ,  of  course; 
that  is.  His  return  and  kingdom.  But  the  Lord  will  finish 
ecclesiasticism.  Its  end  is  also  at  hand. 

The  end  of  godless  pleasure  is  right  at  hand.  Movies, 
dancing,  luxurious  dressing  and  eating,  drinking,  gambling, 
“week-ending” — all  are  booked  for  a  complete  end,  which 
close  is  near.  “The  laughter  of  fools,”  God  says,  “is  like  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.”  They  are  consumed  in  a 
moment.  The  triumph  of  the  wicked  is  short.  How  infinitely 
inconsistent  is  man’s  merriment  on  the  brink  of  judgment! 

Already  we  are  hearing  the  roar  of  the  cataract  of  in¬ 
iquity.  It  is  said  that  some  200,000  known  man-killers  are 
walking  about  in  the  United  States.  “The  underworld,”  says 
a  recent  well-authenticated  magazine  article,  “has  achieved 
a  size  and  heft  that  dwarfs  anything  known  in  prohibition- 
gangster  days.  .  .  The  hoodlum  has  riches,  semi-respectability 
and  political  power  that  A1  Capone  never  dreamed  of.” 
Arrests  of  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  increased  7% 
in  1950,  states  the  F.B.I.  Liquor  sales  in  one  state  during  a 
single  month  pass  $5,500,000.  No  wonder  700,000  “enter 
United  States  mental  hospitals  yearly”  (Associated  Press 
report). 

Who  is  to  stem  this  lawlessness  and  corruption?  Again 
we  ask,  who?  God,  of  course,  by  a  mighty  world-wide  revival 
in  which  He  would  rescue  the  conscience  of  man  from  its 
fearful  deadness,  could  hold  it  back  for  a  little  while.  Yet 
His  plain  prophecy  is,  “In  the  last  days  grievous  times  shall 
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come.”  “In  the  last  days  mockers  shall  come  with  mockery,” 
scoffing  at  the  Bible  prophecies  of  Christ’s  coming.  “As  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it  be  when  the  Son  of  man 
is  revealed.  .  .  And  the  flood  came,  and  destroyed  them  all.” 
Let  us  be  warned.  “Be  ye  therefore  sober  and  watch  unto 
prayer.”  “Seeing  that  these  things  are  thus  all  to  be  dis¬ 
solved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy 
living  and  godliness”  (2  Pet.  3:11)!  “The  end  of  all  things 
is  at  hand.” 

Deland,  Florida 


“The  Bible  furnishes  the  most  urgent  motives  for  the 
formation  and  perfection  of  the  moral  character.  These 
motives  are  diversified  and  appeal  to  various  susceptibilities 
of  our  nature.  One  motive  addresses  our  self-interest.  In  the 
possession  of  the  character  which  it  aids  in  forming,  we 
become  associates  with  all  the  truly  good  and  great.  We  are 
admitted  into  an  illustrious  company.  This  character  is  the 
key  which  opens  to  us  royal  palaces  and  introduces  us  to 
kingly  companions.  We  are  no  longer  solitary  wanderers  on 
the  wastes  of  life.  We  are  guests  at  an  imperial  banquet. 
We  are  citizens  of  a  mighty  commonwealth.  Possessed  of 
this  character,  actuated  by  the  spirit  which  it  implies,  we 
can  almost  converse  with  the  departed  whose  bodies  the 
grave  conceals.  We  can  almost  see  those  old  familiar  faces 
whom  a  thin  veil  only  hides  from  us.  We  are  one  with  them, 
for  the  living  and  all  the  dead  but  one  communion  make. 
We  are  allied  to  them  yet  by  the  closest  relations.  They 
seem  to  call  us  upwards  by  their  well-known  human  voices.” 
— Bibliotheca  Sacra,  February,  1846 
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PAUL’S  USE  OF  THE  WORD  FAITH 

By  Martin  0.  Massinger,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  October-December  Number,  1951) 

FAITH  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE 

In  the  preceding  instalment  some  of  the  features  of  saving 
faith  have  been  outlined.  The  exercise  of  saving  faith,  as  we 
have  seen,  results  in  regeneration.  The  individual  passes  from 
death  unto  life,  the  new  life  imparted  by  God.  In  this  new 
life  faith  is  of  greatest  importance,  just  as  it  is  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  of  the  new  life.  We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed  in  our 
study,  that  faith  in  its  essential  characteristics  is  always  the 
same.  But  the  function  of  faith  in  regeneration  and  in  the 
process  of  the  new  life  is  not  the  same.  In  the  former  the 
act  of  faith  is  one  single  event,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  a 
continuous  attitude.  In  the  former  the  individual  trusts  God’s 
word  that  His  Son  died  as  his  substitute,  and  that  he  is 
justified  on  the  basis  of  the  satisfaction  thus  accomplished. 
In  the  latter  the  individual  trusts  God’s  word  in  relation  to 
the  many  and  varied  problems  of  daily  living,  thus  receiving 
strength  for  the  task  of  the  day,  wisdom,  courage,  and  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  power  of  Satan. 

As  one  ponders  this  distinction  between  the  exercise  of 
saving  faith  and  the  exercise  of  faith  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  life  the  question  arises.  What  happens  if  a  person, 
having  received  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  as  Savior,  fails 
to  exercise  faith  in  meeting  situations  that  arise  in  the 
course  of  his  daily  life  as  a  Christian?  Will  he  be  unsaved 
again?  Without  entering  into  a  thorough  discussion  of  this 
matter,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  new  life  imparted  by  re¬ 
ceiving  Christ  is  eternal  life,  and  the  faith  of  the  one  already 
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saved — or  his  lack  of  faith — ^has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
continuing  in  salvation.  Such  passages  as  John  10:27-29  and 
Romans  8:28-39  make  it  plain  that  nothing  can  separate  a 
true  believer  from  his  heavenly  Father.  If  there  is  a  lapse  in 
the  exercise  of  faith,  surely  grave  results  will  follow.  Defeat 
and  loss  of  testimony,  along  with  loss  of  joy  and  peace  in  the 
Lord,  will  result.  The  Lord  will  chasten,  but  He  will  not  relax 
His  hold  on  the  one  whom  He  has  purchased  with  the  blood 
of  His  own  Son,  regardless  of  the  shame  and  disgrace  of 
his  defeated  life. 

In  our  study  of  faith  as  manifested  in  the  course  of  the 
Christian  life,  let  us  turn  first  to  consider  the  source  of  this 
faith.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  saving  faith,  here  too  we  see  two 
elements  that  are  well-nigh  impossible  to  reconcile  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  human  reason,  yet  both  of  which  we 
know  to  be  true  and  important  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  clearly  taught  in  the  Word.  In  the  first  place  we  see  that 
the  Christian’s  faith  has  its  source  in  God.  In  Romans  12:3 
we  read  that  God  has  “dealt  to  each  man  a  measure  of  faith.” 
And  in  Galatians  6:22  we  read  that  one  aspect  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  faith.  Hence  it  behooves  every  believer  to  be 
very  humble  in  regard  to  his  faith  in  God.  Let  no  man  boast 
of  his  faith,  but  rather  thank  God  for  the  faith  which  He  has 
graciously  bestowed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Word  also  makes  it  clear  that 
there  is  a  human  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  believer 
to  seek  faith  and  to  develop  it.  In  I  Timothy  6 :11  Paul  urges 
Timothy  to  “follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love, 
patience,  meekness.”  The  word  dioko,  translated  “follow 
after,”  is  a  strong  term  which  might  be  translated  “pursue.” 
Thayer  gives  this  meaning  for  the  word  in  the  present  verse 
and  adds  the  note:  “i.e.  to  seek  after  eagerly,  earnestly  en¬ 
deavor  to  acquire.”  Paul  repeats  this  admonition  in  2 
Timothy  2:22,  then  adds  this  commendation  later  on:  “But 
thou  didst  follow  my  teaching,  conduct,  purpose,  faith.  .  .” 
(3:10).  For  the  sake  of  exactness  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
word  “follow”  in  the  last  passage  is  not  dioko  but  paro- 
koloutheo.  Timothy  was  thus  twice  admonished  to  pursue 
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faith  and  was  commended  for  having  followed  closely  Paul’s 
example  in  faith.  Moreover,  in  1  Timothy  6:12  Paul  tells 
his  son  in  the  faith  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  A  similar 
thought  is  found  in  the  passage  concerning  the  whole  armor 
of  God  in  Ephesians  6.  The  believer  is  there  told  (6:10  ff.) 
to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  he  is  instructed  to 
take  up — analamhano — the  shield  of  faith.  Therefore,  al¬ 
though  our  minds  cannot  adjust  themselves  to  the  seeming 
discrepancy  between  the  two  thoughts  that  faith  comes  from 
God  and  that  we  are  responsible  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
faith,  yet  both  are  taught  in  the  Bible  and  both  must  be 
understood,  taken  into  account  if  we  desire  to  live  a  normal, 
God-honoring  life  of  faith. 

We  consider  next  the  nature  of  faith  as  it  is  related  to 
the  Christian  life.  As  in  the  case  of  saving  faith,  here  too  we 
note  much  more  than  simply  a  mode  of  knowledge.  Faith, 
wherever  and  however  it  is  exercised,  is  an  attitude  of  trust 
in  a  person,  with  certain  very  definite  emotional  elements. 
This  will  become  evident  upon  an  examination  of  1  Corin¬ 
thians  13:13:  “But  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these 
three.  .  .”  From  the  context  it  is  clear  that  “abideth”  ( menei) 
refers  to  eternal  existence.  According  to  verse  8  of  this 
passage  we  learn  that  prophecies,  tongues  and  knowledge 
will  be  done  away,  while  faith  is  not  mentioned  as  being  one 
of  these  temporary  things.  Faith  abides.  In  what  sense  can 
faith  abide  in  the  eternal  state?  Certainly  not  in  the  sense 
of  accepting  the  truth  of  a  proposition  of  which  one  has  no 
direct,  sensory  evidence.  But  faith  will  remain  as  an  attitude 
of  loving  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  even  when  we  see  the 
Lord  Jesus  face  to  face. 

A  similar  thought  is  expressed  in  Ephesians  4:13:  “till 
we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  fullgrown  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.”  We  feel  that  ten 
henoteta  tes  pisteos  should  not  be  translated  “the  unity  of 
the  faith,”  but  simply  “the  unity  of  faith.”  This  verse  has 
nothing  to  do  with  an  ultimate  agreement  on  doctrine,  much 
less  with  church  union  among  denominations,  but  rather  with 
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the  process  of  the  maturing  of  the  body  of  Christ.  When 
that  process  is  completed  and  the  last  member  of  the  body 
has  been  added,  then  there  will  be  manifest  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  of  Christ  a  unity  of  faith — faith  not  as  the 
sum  total  of  Christian  doctrine  but  as  an  attitude  of  trust 
in  God,  an  attitude  of  looking  to  Him  for  all  things  through¬ 
out  the  ages  of  eternity.  Thus  we  see  that  the  idea  of 
knowledge,  important  as  it  is  in  a  definition  of  faith,  is  not 
of  greater  importance  than  the  idea  of  trust,  that  in  fact 
when — in  the  eternal  state  faith  as  a  mode  of  knowledge 
will  no  longer  be  necessary — ^faith  as  trust  in  God  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  manifested  to  the  glory  of  God. 

A  further  characteristic  of  faith  as  related  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  is  that  it  is  inseparably  united  with  an  attitude  of 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Faith  in  God 
is  not  merely  believing  that  He  will  do  something  for  us: 
it  is  trusting  Him  to  do  all  things  well,  and  being  satisfied 
and  joyful  in  His  will  for  us  regardless  of  what  it  may  be. 
There  is  in  the  act  of  trusting  a  step  of  willingly  and  gladly 
relinquishing  all  control  to  the  person  trusted.  That  is  true 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  A  traveler  who  buys  a  railroad 
ticket  does  not  attempt  to  drive  the  locomotive  or  to  give 
the  company  instructions  as  to  how  to  run  the  train.  He 
simply  trusts  the  company  to  get  him  to  his  destination. 
How  much  more  this  attitude  of  submission  and  obedience 
should  characterize  the  one  who  claims  to  trust  God!  A 
saved  person  may  be  unyielded  to  the  will  of  God;  by  so 
much  his  attitude  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  trust  God 
truly  for  the  supply  of  all  his  needs. 

We  note  finally  that  there  are  degrees  of  faith  in  the 
Christian  life.  Whether  this  means  that  the  faculty  of  faith 
itself  increases,  or  simply  that  the  use  of  the  faculty  which 
resides  in  every  believer  varies,  would  be  an  interesting 
philosophical  question.  The  Bible  seems  to  indicate  that  faith 
is  itself  capable  of  both  deficiency  and  abundance.  Paul  says 
in  1  Thessalonians  3 :10  he  is  praying  for  the  Thessalonians 
night  and  day,  that  he  might  see  them  and  “perfect  that 
which  is  lacking  in  [their]  faith.”  The  word  husteremata 
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means  “deficiencies”  and  katartizo  signifies  “mend.”  The  faith 
of  the  Thessalonians  seems  to  be  like  a  net  with  holes,  which 
needs  to  be  patched  by  a  pastoral  visit.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  passages  which  speak  of  growth  and  abundance  of 
faith.  In  2  Thessalonians  1:3  Paul  thanks  God  that  their 
faith  “groweth  exceedingly”  (huperauxanei) .  Also  in  2  Cor¬ 
inthians  10:15  Paul  makes  reference  to  the  growing  of  the 
faith  of  the  Corinthians  (auxanomenes  tes  pisteos  human), 
and  in  8:7  he  says  that  they  abound  (perisseuo)  in  faith. 

Leaving  now  our  study  of  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  faith  in  the  Christian  life  we  proceed  to  a  most  important 
practical  consideration,  namely,  the  relation  of  faith  to 
victorious  Christian  living.  Though  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
say  that  faith  is  the  whole  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
victorious  life,  it  is  certainly  an  important  aspect  of  that 
answer.  Our  treatment  will  of  necessity  be  somewhat  one¬ 
sided,  for  we  shall  consider  the  victorious  life  only  as  it  is 
related  to  the  subject  of  faith.  According  to  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer  the  whole  matter  of  a  spiritual  life  revolves  about 
becoming  rightly  adjusted  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although  we 
also  feel  that  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  approach  to  such 
a  study,  yet  for  our  present  purpose  a  somewhat  different 
approach  seems  more  feasible.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sees  a  definite  body  of  doctrinal  truth  set  forth  in  the 
Word  of  God.  He  thus  learns  of  his  exalted  position  and 
glorious  possessions  in  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is, 
faced  with  the  practical  world  of  everyday  living — the  hard, 
cold  facts  of  actual  living  and  its  contending  against  power¬ 
ful  enemies  without  and  within.  Often  the  disparity  between 
these  two  realms  of  experience  is  great  and  hence  very  dis¬ 
couraging.  Now,  it  is  the  function  of  faith  to  step  into  this 
broad  gap  and  effect  a  reconciliation  by  translating  the 
doctrinal  truths  set  forth  in  the  Word  of  God  into  practical 
truths  of  experience  for  daily  life.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
outward  appearance  seems  to  give  the  lie  to  the  truths  set 
forth  by  God  in  His  Word,  faith  believes  them,  and  by  that 
very  act  makes  them  real  and  demonstrates  them  as  true. 

Keeping  this  pattern  in  mind  let  us  turn  first  to  a  con- 
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sideration  of  faith  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  Word 
about  our  position  and  possessions.  We  perceive  first  of  all 
a  great  body  of  truth  concerning  our  identification  with 
Christ.  The  most  important  verse  in  this  connection  is  Gala¬ 
tians  2:20:  ‘T  have  been  crucified  with  Christ;  and  it  is  no 
longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  that  life 
which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  [or,  byl  faith,  the 
faith  which  is  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave 
himself  for  me.”  The  same  truth  is  set  forth  in  Romans 
6:4-6,  where  we  read  that  we  have  been  united  with  the 
likeness  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection.  What  are  we  to 
do  with  this  statement  of  identification  with  Christ  in  death 
and  resurrection?  In  spite  of  every  outward  appearance  we 
are  to  believe  the  truth  of  it.  We  are  to  agree  with  God’s 
reckoning  regarding  us,  and  thus  prove  it  to  be  true. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  proportion  as  we  do  appropriate 
this  truth,  the  old  man  is  rendered  inoperative  and  the  new 
man  asserts  himself.  The  old  man  is  not  eradicated,  however, 
and  because  of  the  imperfection  of  our  faith  he  does  assert 
himself  again  and  again.  Still,  human  sinfulness  does  not 
alter  the  truth  of  God  that  the  new  life  may  be  lived  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself 
for  us.  Not  only  are  we  raised  from  the  dead  with  Christ, 
but  positionally  we  have  been  seated  with  Him  in  the  heaven- 
lies,  as  we  learn  in  Ephesians  2:6.  This  is  recognized  as  a 
fact  and  made  the  basis  of  an  exhortation  by  Paul  in  Colos- 
sians  3 :1 :  “If  then  ye  were  raised  together  with  Christ,  seek 
the  things  that  are  above,  where  Christ  is,  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.”  We  are  simply  to  reckon  our  heavenly 
position  in  Christ  as  true  and  act  accordingly — not  in  our 
own  strength,  to  be  sure,  but  relying  upon  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  moment-by-moment  enablement. 

Then  there  is  the  great  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  of  Christ  to  be  accepted  by  faith,  which 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  action  and  of  attitude.  In  1 
Corinthians  6:19  we  learn  that  our  bodies  are  temples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  actually  indwells 
us.  This  great  fact  is  made  the  basis  of  rebuke,  warning  and 
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encouragement — of  rebuke  in  that  same  chapter  respecting 
the  moral  impurity  of  the  Corinthian  Christians ;  of  warning 
in  Ephesians  4:30,  “Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God”  and 
in  1  Thessalonians  6:19,  “Quench  not  the  Spirit”;  and  of 
encouragement  in  Galatians  6:16,  “Walk  by  the  Spirit,  and 
ye  shall  not  fulfill  the  lust  of  the  flesh.”  In  Galatians  2:20 
we  discover  not  only  that  we  are  identified  with  Christ  in 
crucifixion,  but  also  that  He  indwells  us:  “Christ  liveth  in 
me.”  This  fact  of  revelation  is  .to  be  accepted  by  faith  and 
thus  made  a  piece  of  experience :  “.  .  .  that  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  [or,  by"]  faith,  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God.” 

Now  let  us  see  how  faith  carries  these  great  doctrinal 
truths  into  the  specific  situations  of  our  present  earthly  life. 
According  to  2  Corinthians  6:7  we  walk  through  (dia)  faith, 
not  through  sight.  Carrying  out  the  figure  of  the  Greek 
preposition,  faith  must  be  the  channel  through  which  God’s 
omnipotence  flows  to  us,  enabling  one  to  perform  the  ex¬ 
tremely  ordinary,  prosaic  task  of  walking.  The  going,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  always  smooth.  Tribulation  crosses  our  pathway. 
So  faith  must  again  perform  its  task.  Accordingly  Paul  says 
in  Romans  6:3,  “but  let  us  glory  in  tribulations.  .  .”  (literal 
rendering).  Well,  but  how  is  such  a  thing  possible?  The 
Apostle  continues  with  a  statement  that  will  answer  the 
question,  “knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  stedfastness.” 
Here  the  word  eidotes  is  used,  so  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  knowing  referred  to  is  the  knowledge  of  faith,  not  of 
direct  sensory  perception.  Thus  faith  makes  possible  not  only 
the  enduring  of  tribulations  but  actually  the  glorying  in 
them. 

Again,  the  Christian  life  assumes  the  aspect  of  warfare. 
This  feature  to  it  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Paul’s  writ¬ 
ings,  possibly  because  he  himself  had  much  practical  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  Christian  soldier.  Numerous  passages  might  be 
cited  from  the  Apostle.  Perhaps  the  passage  concerning  the 
whole  armor  of  God  is  the  most  important  (Eph.  6:10-20). 
In  this  passage  not  only  the  use  of  the  shield  of  faith  to 
ward  off  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one,  but  actually  the 
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use  of  each  part  of  the  armor,  offensive  and  defensive,  is 
related  to  faith.  How  can  the  breastplate  of  righteousness, 
the  helmet  of  salvation  or  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  be  used 
except  by  faith?  In  1  Timothy  6:12  Paul  exhorts  his  son  in 
the  faith,  “Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.”  Though  the  more 
direct  reference  of  agon  and  agonizomai  is  to  athletic  or 
gymnastic  striving,  the  thought  is  not  different  from  that 
of  warfare.  In  1  Timothy  1:18-19  the  reader  is  enjoined  to 
“war  the  good  warfare”  (hina  strateue.  .  .  ten  kalen  stra- 
teian),  “holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience.”  Furthermore, 
such  passages  as  1  Corinthians  16:13  and  Colossians  2:5 
speak  of  standing  and  steadfastness  in  faith.  In  all  of  these 
situations  of  ordinary  living  by  faith,  prayer  is  the  means 
whereby  faith  is  expressed,  and  prayer  itself  is  made  possible 
by  faith  according  to  Ephesians  3:12:  “in  whom  we  have 
boldness  and  access  in  confidence  through  our  faith  in  him.” 

How  precisely  does  one,  then,  live  by  faith,  walk  by  faith, 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  have  access  to  God  by  faith? 
God’s  part  in  this  wonderful  life  is  a  mystery,  but  our  part 
— if  we  will  but  realize  it — is  quite  simple.  For  this  reason 
we  often  speak  of  a  “childlike  faith.”  There  too  lies  the  rub. 
In  a  sophisticated  world  it  is  difficult  to  be  childlike,  ad¬ 
mittedly  so.  But  then,  going  back  to  our  definition  of  faith, 
it  simply  is  a  matter  of  trusting  a  person,  God,  believing 
the  truth  of  His  declarations  regarding  our  exalted  position 
and  possessions,  believing  His  promises  and  obeying  His 
exhortations  regarding  our  daily  life,  trusting  Him  to  carry 
out  His  promises  as  we  cast  our  cares  upon  Him  in  prayer, 
and  then  simply  watching  Him  (not  anxious  lest  He  fail  but 
confident  of  His  love,  faithfulness,  and  power)  as  He  proceeds 
to  do  “exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think.” 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  faith  to 
victorious  Christian  living,  it  is  important  to  note  that  in 
many  passages  faith  is  very  closely  linked  with  other  Chris¬ 
tian  attributes.  In  1  Corinthians  13:13,  for  instance,  it  is 
mentioned  with  love  and  hope.  In  Ephesians  3:17,  Galatians 
6:6,  1  Thessalonians  3:6,  1  Timothy  1:6,  to  mention  only  a 
few,  it  is  connected  just  with  love.  In  Philippians  1:26  we 
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read  of  the  joy  of  faith,  in  Ephesians  6 :23  of  peace  and  love 
with  faith.  In  Galatians  5:22-23  faith  is  but  one  aspect  of 
the  ninefold  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  This  close  association  of 
faith  with  other  attributes  is  suggestive.  It  indicates  that 
there  is  a  vital  union  among  the  various  Christian  charac¬ 
teristics.  If  one  aspect  of  the  fruitage  of  the  Spirit  is  absent, 
then  all  the  others  are  likewise  absent.  A  bit  of  introspection 
will  verify  such  a  statement.  If  one  thinks  of  situations  in 
which  he  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Lord  about  some 
matter,  he  will  recall  that  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  all 
nine  phases  of  the  Spirit’s  blessing  have  been  lacking. 

Now  in  closing  our  study  of  faith  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  life  we  consider  the  question  of  whether  faith  is 
one  of  the  charismata.  The  passages  involved  are  1  Corin¬ 
thians  12:8-9  and  13:2.  The  former  reads:  “For  to  one  is 
given  through  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  and  to  another 
the  word  of  knowledge,  according  to  the  same  Spirit:  to 
another  faith,  in  the  same  Spirit;  to  another  gifts  of  heal¬ 
ings,  in  the  one  Spirit,”  while  the  latter  goes:  “And  if  I 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  know  all  mysteries  and  all 
knowledge;  and  if  I  have  all  faith,  so  as  to  remove  moun¬ 
tains,  but  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing.” 

In  both  these  passages,  but  particularly  in  the  first,  the 
implication  seems  to  be  that  faith  is  a  special  endowment 
of  the  Spirit  given  to  some  but  not  to  all.  Godet,  Alford, 
Vincent  and  Robertson  are  agreed  on  this  interpretation  of 
the  verses,  Wernecke  as  well.  The  last-named  writes:  “It 
seems  clear,  then,  that  he  is  speaking  here  of  a  kind  of  faith 
which  is  a  power  granted  not  to  all  Christians  but  only  to 
some  (To  one  is  given.  .  .  and  to  another  faith,’  1  Cor.  12:9). 
Just  as  not  all  had  the  marvel-working  touch  of  the  healer 
or  the  power  of  speaking  with  tongues,  so  not  all,  though  all 
in  question  were  ^brethren,’  had  this  gift  of  faith.  It  was  a 
special  gift  given  only  to  some.’”  In  concluding  his  discussion 
Wernecke  cites  George  Mtiller  of  Bristol  and  the  China 
Inland  Mission  as  modem  instances  of  both  individuals  and 
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institutions  possessed  of  this  special  grift.  Though  this  is  a 
subject  on  which  one  can  hardly  speak  with  certainty,  it  does 
seem  that  certain  individuals  have  faith  in  a  special  sense. 
It  would  be  wrong  for  an  individual,  however,  to  despair  of 
possessing  such  a  charisma.  Let  a  child  of  God  believe  the 
promises  of  God  and  take  them  at  their  face  value  as 
Hudson  Taylor  did,  and  he  may  well  find  that  he  is  possessed 
of  the  gift  of  faith  too. 

Dallas;  Texas 

(To  be  continued) 


“Scarcely  any  conviction  will  impress  itself  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  on  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  Christian  in  comtem- 
plating  the  church  .  .  .  than  that  of  the  existence  in  the 
church  of  latent  energy.  From  one  point  of  view  no  better 
description  can  be  given  in  few  words  of  the  church  as  a 
power  in  human  society  than  this,  that  it  is  an  immense 
assemblage  of  undeveloped  resources.  It  is  a  power  the 
strength  of  which  has  never  yet  been  fully  awakened.  It  has 
never  been  fairly  represented  in  the  conflict  of  destiny  which 
from  the  beginning  has  convulsed  this  world.  With  all  that 
has  been  done,  and  all  that  is  now  doing  to  bring  the  moral 
influence  of  the  church  to  bear  at  its  height  on  the  progress 
of  the  race,  it  still  has  in  the  main  the  aspect  of  a  reserved 
force  whose  ‘hour  has  not  yet  come.*  Among  other  things  in 
proof  of  this  the  following  positions  will  readily  occur  as 
capable  of  being  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  One 
is  that  the  actual  results  of  Christian  influence  now  exerted 
on  the  world  bear  no  comparison  to  the  representations  which 
the  Scriptures  give  of  the  efficiency  of  the  church  in  its  best 
state.  .  .  Another  is  that,  assuming  the  early  history  of  the 
church  as  a  standard,  a  disproportion  is  obvious  between  the 
numbers  and  wealth  and  intelligence  and  social  rank  of  the 
church  now,  and  the  actual  results  of  her  influence  on  the 
world.’* — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1864 


SALVATION  IN  THE  TRIBULATION 

By  Donald  W.  Kopecky,  A.B. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  the  Scripture 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  salvation,  as  God  works  in  the 
tribulation  period  mentioned  in  Jeremiah  30:7;  Daniel  12:1; 
Matthew  24:21;  Mark  13:24;  Revelation  3:10;  7:14,  and  in 
many  other  portions  of  the  Bible. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
The  reason  for  choosing  this  subject  was  that  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  separate,  published  work  on  it,  and  yet 
there  are  many  passages  concerning  the  subject  which  may 
be  correlated.  It important  because  a  proper  understanding 
of  it  will  help  one  to  know  the  relationship  of  both  Jew  and 
Gentile  to  God  during  the  tribulation  period.  Whatever 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  subject  has  been  only  in 
an  incidental  way  in  studies  on  the  tribulation  or  in  the 
commentaries  on  the  individual  passages.  The  work  of  sys¬ 
tematizing  the  truth  on  the  subject  seemed  needful. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  pages  is  to  give  the  background 
of  the  study  by  showing  the  essential  nature  of  the  tribula¬ 
tion  period.  The  second  part  will  present  the  fact  of  salva¬ 
tion  in  the  tribulation,  both  as  predicted  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  as  clearly  stated  in  the  New  Testament.  The  final 
part  is  intended  to  clarify  the  truth  concerning  the  means 
by  which  salvation  in  the  tribulation  is  proclaimed  and 
obtained. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  TRIBULATION 
An  incomparable  period  of  trouble  on  the  earth.  The 
great  tribulation  described  in  many  passages  of  both  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament,  but  more  extensively  in 
Matthew  24  and  25  and  in  Revelation  6  through  19,  is  a 
period  of  calamity  and  distress  upon  the  earth  which  has 
never  been  equalled  in  history.  It  is  not  only  a  period  in 
which  God  allows  the  natural  consequences  of  sin  to  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  fully,  but  it  is  also  a  time  when  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  upon  sin  and  its  consequences  are  poured  out 
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in  unrelenting  fury.  Testimony  to  the  incomparability  of  this 
time  of  trouble  is  found  in  at  least  three  passages — Jeremiah 
30 :7 ;  Daniel  12 :1 ;  and  Matthew  24 :21.  The  Greek  word  for 
“tribulation”  in  the  last  reference  is  thlipsis.  The  root  from 
which  this  word  is  derived  has  reference  to  sufferings  due 
to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  or  the  antagonism  of  per¬ 
sons,  i.e.,  sufferings  which  come  upon  one  from  without.* 
Hence  the  distress  of  that  time  will  not  be  imaginary  or 
psychological,  but  it  will  be  of  an  external  character  in  the 
form  of  pestilences,  floods,  famines,  wars,  governmental  op¬ 
pression,  etc.  (cf.  Rev.  6-19;  Matt.  24). 

I.  M.  Haldeman  has  given  a  vivid  description  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  obtain  in  the  great  tribulation:  “Terror 
will  break  out  of  the  heavens,  out  of  the  stricken  earth  and 
out  of  the  yawning  sea.  The  skies  will  be  hot  as  the  roof  of 
a  furnace.  The  sun  will  be  a  relentless  eye  of  fire.  Long- 
hushed  volcanoes  will  speak  in  the  liquid  accents  of  burning 
lava.  There  will  be  inequalities  in  night  and  day  so  that  no 
record  of  time  can  be  kept.  The  stars  in  the  deep  midnight 
will  break  apart  and  scatter  as  when  the  wind  blows  the 
wrenched-loose  leaves  of  autumn.  The  underworld  will  be 
opened.  The  spirits  who  in  their  earthly  lifetime  stirred  up 
evil,  wickedness  and  the  violence  of  sin  will  come  forth  and 
possess  the  bodies  of  men.  Men  will  be  driven  to  madness 
and  to  hate  each  other  with  a  great  hatred.  The  attitude  of 
man  to  man  will  be  a  scorching  commentary  on  the  vaunted 
brotherhood  of  man.  All  passions  will  be  inflamed.  The  con¬ 
tinuing  judgments  of  God  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt  will 
only  serve  to  harden  the  hearts  of  men  and  increase  their 
wickedness.”* 

The  purpose  of  describing  these  conditions  during  the 
tribulation  is  in  order  to  give  the  setting  or  background  for 
later  pages  concerning  the  fact  of  salvation  in  the  tribulation. 
No  matter  how  dark  and  troublous  the  time,  God  is  going 
to  save  many  during  that  period.  God’s  grace  is  irrepressible. 


‘W.  E.  Vine,  Expository  Dictionary  of  Nnv  Testament  Words,  I,  38. 
*1.  M.  Haldeman,  Tht:  Rranehes  of  the  Olive  Tree,  pp.  70-71. 
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and  He  is  always  willing  to  receive  when  man  turns  to 
Him  in  faith. 

A  resumption  of  God's  dealings  with  Israel.  When  Israel 
rejected  the  offer  of  the  kingdom  which  was  made  to  them 
while  Christ  was  here  on  the  earth,  God  set  aside  the  nation 
in  order  that  His  present  purpose  in  the  church  might  be 
fulfilled — ^that  of  taking  out  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile  a  people 
unto  Himself.  This  setting  aside  of  Israel,  however,  was  not 
forever.  God  had  made  irrevocable  covenants  with  that  na¬ 
tion,  and,  as  Romans  9-11  clearly  indicates,  will  fulfill  all 
His  promises  to  them.  The  end  of  the  church  age  is  marked 
by  the  rapture — ^the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  the 
air  to  receive  unto  Himself  both  the  dead  and  living  believers 
who  have  been  baptized  into  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor. 
12:13;  15:51-53;  1  Thess.  4:16-17).  Immediately  after  the 
rapture  God^s  program  regarding  the  nation  Israel  is  re¬ 
sumed,  although  it  is  not  until  after  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  to  the  earth  (Zech.  14:4)  that  Israel  will  receive  the 
fulfillment  of  all  God*s  promises  to  that  nation. 

That  the  great  tribulation  is  primarily  of  a  Jewish  nature 
is  seen  in  Matthew  24 :20,  in  which  Christ  instructs  the  Jews 
of  the  tribulation  when  escaping  from  their  persecutors  to 
pray  that  their  flight  be  not  on  the  sabbath  day.  No  Christian 
of  this  age  is  asked  to  pray  that  prayer,  nor  would  it  have 
any  meaning  if  he  did  pray  it.  But  in  the  great  tribulation 
it  will  have  real  meaning  to  the  Jews  who,  because  of  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  Judaism  in  their  own  land,  will  observe  the 
sabbath  as  they  did  in  the  Old  Testament.  Further  testimony 
as  to  the  Jewish  nature  of  the  great  tribulation  is  seen  in 
Daniel  9:27  which  tells  what  will  happen  in  the  seventieth 
week  of  Israel.  The  nature  of  this  present  thesis  will  not 
allow  an  extended  discussion  of  this  prophecy,  which  begins 
at  verse  24.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sixty-nine  weeks  were 
finished  at  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (the  cutting-off  of  Messiah),  and  that  the  seventieth 
week  will  not  begin  until  the  intercalary  period  of  the  church 
is  completed.  That  this  seventieth  week  will  be  of  a  Jewish 
nature  is  seen  in  the  facts  that  the  prophecy  pertains  to  the 
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nation  Israel  (verse  24 — “thy  people”)  and  that  the  sacrifice 
and  oblation  (verse  27)  have  reference  to  Jewish  worship. 

Jeremiah  likewise  attests  the  fact  that  the  tribulation  is 
one  which  primarily  concerns  the  nation  Israel  by  calling  it 
“the  time  of  Jacob’s  trouble”  (Jer.  30:7).  Concerning  this 
aspect  of  the  tribulation  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  beginning 
of  the  tribulation  is  marked  by  a  covenant  between  a  Roman 
prince  and  the  Jews  (Dan.  9:27).  During  the  first  three  and 
one-half  years  of  the  tribulation  the  Jews  will  enjoy  peace; 
but  in  the  last  half  of  the  seven  years  there  is  a  terrible 
anti-Semitic  spirit  abroad,  and  the  Jews  are  persecuted  (Dan. 
9:27;  Matt.  24:9-22;  Rev.  12:13). 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  In  what  sense  is  the 
tribulation  of  a  Jewish  nature?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Old 
Testament  law  and  the  sacrifices  will  not  be  reinstituted  by 
God,  for  He  has  already  declared  that  the  law  is  abolished 
(2  Cor.  3)  and  that  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  forever 
done  away  with  the-  Old  Testament  order  of  sacrifices  (Heb. 
10:9-18).  The  supernatural  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple 
at  the  moment  of  Christ’s  death  signified  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  order  of  approach  to  God  was  forever  done  away 
(Matt.  27:51;  cf.  Heb.  10:19-20).  The  tribulation  period, 
therefore,  is  of  a  Jewish  nature  not  in  the  sense  of  a  re¬ 
establishment  by  God  of  Old  Testament  law  and  sacrifices, 
but  in  the  sense  that  God’s  dealings  with  Israel  will  be  re¬ 
sumed.  It  is  true  that  the  Jews  themselves  reinstate  the  law 
and  sacrifices;  but  they  will  do  so  in  unbelief,  and  their 
sacrifices  will  not  avail  for  them  before  God.  The  greatest 
value  that  can  be  placed  upon  the  sacrifices  which  may  be 
offered  by  believing  Israelites  is  that  they  will  be  considered 
as  memorials  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  (cf.  Mai.  3:  1-6.  Note  that 
purification  is  accomplished  first,  and  then  the  offering  is 
made). 

Although  the  period  of  the  tribulation  is  also  a  resumption 
of  the  prophetic  program  relative  to  Gentiles  (Dan.  2;  7), 
the  main  purpose  and  emphasis  of  the  tribulation  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  Israel  to  receive  her  Messiah.  It  is  the  stage  of  travail 
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in  the  birth  of  Israel  as  a  nation — ^the  ‘‘time  of  Jacob*s 
trouble”  (Matt.  24:99;  Isa.  66:8;  Jer.  30:7). 

The  purpose  of  explaining  the  Jewish  nature  of  the 
tribulation  has  been  in  order  to  give  the  background  for 
subsequent  pages  concerning  the  means  of  salvation  in  the 
tribulation. 

Gonzales,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  1952) 


“The  history  of  the  gospel  is  a  history  of  conflict.  It 
would  be  instructive  to  observe  here  the  varied  and  the  deep- 
seated  forces  which  the  truth  of  God  encounters  in  its 
application  to  any  single  individual.  But,  to  vary  the  tenor 
of  the  illustration  of  this  subject,  we  may  turn  from  the 
records  of  individual  history  to  the  well-known  reception 
which  the  gospel  has  met  in  this  world,  as  that  reception  is 
represented  by  the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  The  point 
of  chief  interest  in  the  illustration  is  that  periods  have  often 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  church  when,  to  human  view, 
the  plans  of  men  formed  against  the  Christian  religion 
seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  success.  Setting  aside  the  covenant 
of  God  with  His  people  and  the  purpose  of  God  in  the 
proclamation  of  His  truth,  and  reasoning  upon  only  the 
common  grounds  of  probability  on  which  men  are  accustomed 
to  reason  respecting  other  things,  the  faith  of  Christians  in 
the  perpetuity  of  the  gospel  on  earth  might — many  times 
over  in  the  history  of  the  church — ^have  been  reasonably  pro¬ 
nounced  absurd.  It  is  not  indeed  on  any  grounds  of  common 
philosophy  that  we  can  at  any  time  build  a  confldent  faith 
in  the  perpetuity  of  a  system  of  truth  like  that  of  the  Bible, 
in  a  world  like  this.  Influences  are  constantly  operating 
against  the  success  of  such  a  system  in  such  a  world,  which 
no  human  power  can  withstand.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July, 
1853 


Department  of 

Sacred  History  and  Practical  Theology 

THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL 

By  Alan  H.  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  Octoher-December  Number,  1951) 

II.  A  YOUTHFUL  MOVEMENT,  1880-1890 

“In  the  absence  of  a  well-developed  sociology  the  'eighties 
became  the  period  of  discussion  rather  than  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  social  Christian  principles.  Ideas  were  spread 
abroad  in  the  land,  but  without  great  immediate  effect.  The 
demand  for  a  new  technique  with  which  to  deal  with  fresh 
problems  in  unique  settings  found  the  church  off  her  guard, 
and  for  the  moment  bewildered  by  the  very  novelty  of  the 
situation.  As  the  decade  wore  on,  the  demand  for  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  social  science  beneath  all  reform  became  more  and 
more  insistent,  and  the  quest  for  a  Christion  sociology  proved 
itself  a  significant  phase  of  the  maturing  movement  in  the 
last  years  of  the  century.”**  It  was  this  period  that  brought 
into  the  open  a  characteristic  which  was  to  mark  the  social 
gospel  movement  up  to  the  present  day,  namely,  a  deviation 
from  the  orthodox  theology  of  the  times.  The  early  concern 
over  social  issues  had  been  found  among  those  who  might 
be  classed  as  the  more  progressive  of  the  orthodox  group, 
as  well  as  among  those  whose  beliefs  were  definitely  affected 
by  the  inroads  of  rationalism  and  humanism.  In  this  decade, 
linked  inextricably  with  agitation  over  social  problems,  came 
attempts  at  a  “new  theology”  which  constituted — in  the 
words  of  Hopkins — “a  careful,  if  inconsistent,  school  of 
thought.”** 

At  the  left  there  were  such  extremists  as  Robert  G.  Inger- 


**Hopkin9,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 
p.  55. 
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soli  and  Henry  George,  purportedly  religious  but  with  utter 
contempt  for  Christianity  in  its  then  existing  form.  From 
among  the  Unitarians  came  those  who  carried  the  doctrines 
of  liberalism  to  their  logical  outcome,  even  breaking  with 
the  Unitarian  denomination  in  order  to  form  ethical  societies. 
The  latter  did  little  to  make  a  practical  application  of  their 
social  theory  to  existing  problems  and,  consequently,  had 
rather  little  effect;  but  the  former,  and  in  particular  Henry 
George,  had  a  profound  influence  upon  those  who  were  soon 
to  be  leaders  of  social  Christianity — Walter  Rauschenbusch, 
outstanding  prophet  of  the  social  gospel,  and  Dwight  Porter 
Bliss,  organizer  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Socialists.’® 

The  majority  of  those  who  were  to  compose  the  human 
element  in  the  social-gospel  picture  for  this  decade  came 
from  the  group  characterized  by  what  was  called  “new  the¬ 
ology”  or  “progressive  orthodoxy.”  Hopkins  traces  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  movement  to  a  source  already  mentioned, 
namely,  the  work  of  Horace  Bushnell.  It  is  well  to  remember 
here  that  Bushnell’s  greatest  objection  to  the  religious  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  day  was  to  its  individualism  in  the  matter  of 
initiation  into  the  Christian  life,  a  protest  which  indeed  runs 
the  course  of  the  social  gospel  movement.  Says  Francis 
Herbert  Stead  of  the  so-called  “social  Christianity”:  “The 
phrase  was  coined  in  modern  times  by  way  of  protest  and 
correction.  Christianity  had  too  generally  become  a  religious 
individualism.  Even  Harnack  insists,  ‘Jesus  never  had  anyone 
but  the  individual  in  mind.®  And  Browning  could  pray : 

‘My  God,  my  God,  let  me  for  once  look  on  Thee 
As  though  nought  else  existed,  we  alone. 

And  as  creation  crumbles,  my  soul’s  spark 
Expands.  .  .’ 

What  the  poet  sought  ‘for  once,’  popular  evangelism  took  as 
its  abiding  view.’”* 

The  appeal  of  Bushnell  to  his  generation  was  for  recog- 

**See  Rauschenbusch,  Christianizing  the  Social  Order,  p.  394  and  Bliss,  ed.. 
Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,  p.  179. 

’’Strong,  Our  Country,  p.  IS. 
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nition  of  social  factors  in  the  formation  of  Christian  personal¬ 
ity.  As  it  is  well  known,  his  theory  of  Christian  nurture  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  child  was  not  fully  born  at  the  moment  of 
emergence  from  the  womb,  but  that  the  matrix  of  the  family 
completed  the  work  by  imparting  to  him  (or  her)  through  its 
strong  and  intimate  ties  the  Christian  life  that  was  theirs. 
While  not  excluding  the  individual's  conversion  and  the  re¬ 
vival  method,  Bushnell  proposed  this  procedure  as  the  desir¬ 
able  means  of  imparting  spiritual  life  to  the  young — a  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  social  forces  latent  in  the  Christian  home.  That 
essential  elements  of  the  social  gospel  movement  could  de¬ 
velop  from  his  thought  is  readily  evident. 

The  cry  of  this  “progressive”  group  was  that  Christianity 
represented  the  full  answer  to  every  social  difficulty.  Charles 
Loring  Brace  looked  into  the  past  and  found  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  to  be  the  responsible  factor  in  the  great  steps  forward 
which  civilization  had  taken.  In  1882  he  published  his  Gesta 
Christi  or  A  History  of  Humane  Prog  ess  under  Christianity, 
writing  in  the  preface  to  a  fourth  edition :  “It  is  a  subject  of 
deep  thankfulness  to  the  author  that  some  have  found  in  the 
argument  of  this  volume  an  aid  to  faith  in  things  unseen  and 
eternal.  He  himself  believes  that  the  personality  of  Christ  is 
to  be  more  and  more  an  element  in  human  progress,  and  that 
the  advance  of  humanity  and  of  civilization  in  the  moral 
field  is  but  a  continual  approach  towards  Him.”” 

Particularly  did  this  emphasis  come  to  the  fore  as  the 
unrest  of  labor  and  imported  socialism  began  to  appear 
ominous  to  the  thinkers  of  the  day.  A  note  of  crisis  began  to 
be  sounded.  Josiah  Strong  introduced  his  widely  influential 
book.  Our  Country:  Its  Possible  Future  and  Its  Present 
Crisis — which  appeared  in  1885 — by  saying:  “There  are 
certain  great  focal  points  of  history  toward  which  the  lines 
of  past  progress  have  converged,  and  from  which  have  radi¬ 
ated  the  molding  influences  of  the  future.  Such  was  the  In¬ 
carnation,  such  was  the  German  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century,  and  such  are  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  cen- 

^’Brace,  Gesta  Christi,  8th  ed.,  pp.  xiii-xiv. 
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tury.  .  Having  presented  the  thesis  that  the  next  500 
years  of  American  history  were  dependent  upon  his  gener¬ 
ation’s  response  to  impending  perils,  Strong  gives  one  chap¬ 
ter  each  to  a  discussion  of  the  following  subjects  as  so 
many  perils :  immigration,  Romanism,  religion  and  the  public 
schools  (opposing  theories  of  the  Romanist  and  the  citizen 
advocating  complete  secularization),  Mormanism,  intemper¬ 
ance,  socialism,  and  wealth.  When  these  issues  constituting 
the  crisis  have  been  discussed.  Strong  presents  the  stress 
which  has  been  noticed  above,  namely,  that  Christianity  has 
and  is  the  answer,  a  solution  which  is  made  effective  by  the 
Christianizing  of  all  of  life.  Ringing  above  the  note  of  crisis, 
however,  is  an  American  optimism  that  must  sound  a  little 
strange  to  present-day  readers. 

To  quote  him:  “In  my  own  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  exercise  the  commanding  influence  in 
the  world’s  future;  but  the  exact  nature  of  that  influence 
is,  as  yet,  undetermined.  How  far  his  civilization  will  be 
materialistic  and  atheistic,  and  how  long  it  will  take  thor¬ 
oughly  to  Christianize  and  sweeten  it,  how  rapidly  he  will 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  wherein  dwelleth  right¬ 
eousness,  or  how  many  ages  he  may  retard  it  is  still  uncertain, 
but  is  now  being  swiftly  determined.  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
great  perils  which  threaten  it  I  cannot  think  our  civilization 
will  perish,  but  I  believe  it  is  fully  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  of  the  United  States,  during  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  to  hasten  or  retard  the  coming  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  in  the  world  by  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands 
of  years.  We  of  this  generation  and  nation  occupy  the  Gibral- 
ter  of  the  ages  which  commands  the  world’s  future.’”* 

Near  the  end  of  the  same  year  in  which  this  volume  was 
published.  Strong  called  for  an  interdenominational  congress 
which  brought  together  for  the  discussion  of  these  problems 
such  outstanding  men  in  social  gospel  history  as  Lyman 
Abbott,  Richard  T.  Ely  and  Washington  Gladden.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Strong  was  made  general  secretary  of  the  Evan- 


’*Cf.  Stead,  The  Story  of  Social  Christianity,  I,  ix. 
Strong,  op.  cit.,  pp.  226-27. 
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gelical  Alliance  under  whose  influence — stimulated  by  Strong 
— were  to  be  held  what  Hopkins  calls  “the  three  most  sig¬ 
nificant  conferences  ever  held  in  the  United  States  in  the 
interest  of  social  Christianity.””  These  meetings,  held  re¬ 
spectively  in  1887,  1889  and  1893,  were  well  attended  and 
did  much  to  stir  up  interest  among  Christians  in  the  social 
issues  of  the  day.  The  climax  arose  in  the  last  meeting,  held 
in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 
When  this  gathering  had  closed.  Strong  believed  he  saw  in 
the  developing  interest  among  churches  a  “  ‘coming  Christian 
renaissance’  that  sprang  from  ‘a  clearer  and  truer  vision  of 
the  Christ  and  His  mission,’  one  that  would  ‘apply  His  sal¬ 
vation  to  body  as  well  as  soul,  and  to  society  as  well  as  to 
the  individual.’  ”” 

In  the  same  year  that  Our  Country  was  published,  an¬ 
other  significant  organization  was  formed,  the  American 
Economic  Association.  Its  leading  spirit  was  a  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  manse.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  professor  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Its  objective,  as 
viewed  by  Latourette,  was  to  “bring  science  to  the  aid  of 
Christianity.””  In  the  first  meeting  the  principle  was  laid 
down  by  Ely  that  church,  state  and  science  should  combine 
their  efforts  in  the  solution  of  problems  created  by  the  labor- 
capital  conflict.”  Ely  also  raised  his  voice  against  “the 
simple  gospel  of  Christ,”  calling  it  “a  one-sided,  half  gospel” 
so  as  to  need  the  complement  of  “a  social  as  well  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  gospel.”  That  the  Bible  has  the  necessary  social  con¬ 
tent,  however,  Ely  did  not  doubt.  He  therefore  wrote :  “It  is 
with  satisfaction  that  one  turns  from  the  study  of  social 
problems  to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  which  seem — from  a 
purely  scientific  standpoint — to  contain  just  what  is  needed.”” 

It  is  clear  in  the  organizations  and  the  writings  of  this 
decade  that  economic  issues,  particularly  labor  and  capital. 


^'Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  113-14. 
'^Ibid.,  p.  115. 

’’Latourette,  op.  cit.,  IV,  408. 
’’Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 
’’Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  77. 
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presented  the  greatest  problem  to  the  churches.  Many  and 
varied  were  the  responses,  but  the  dominant  note  was  that 
Christianity  had  the  solution  patent  in  the  teachings  of  its 
Founder,  leaving  only  the  necessity  for  its  application  to  the 
ills  of  the  time.  As  Washington  Gladden  put  it:  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  moralist  is,  therefore,  bound  to  admonish  the  Christian 
employer  that  the  wage  system,  when  it  rests  on  competition 
as  its  sole  basis,  is  antisocial  and  antichristian.  ‘Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself’  is  the  Christian  law,  and  he 
must  find  some  way  of  incorporating  that  law  into  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  labor.  It  must  be  something  more  than  an  ideal ; 
it  must  find  expression  in  the  industrial  scheme.”*® 

III.  COMING  OF  AGE,  1890-1900 

It  was  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  that  the  theory 
of  evolution  came  to  have  a  wide  acceptance  among  those 
American  clergymen  who,  starting  out  to  be  “progressive,” 
were  now  to  be  classed  as  “liberal.”  Starting  out  as  those 
who  would  bring  Christianity  to  bear  upon  the  social  prob- 
Icma  of  the  day,  they  came  finally  to  an  attempted  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  to  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  day. 
In  1895  William  Taylor  Hyde,  president  of  Bowdoin  College, 
introduced  the  chapter  on  “The  Natural  and  the  Spiritual” 
in  his  Outlines  of  Social  Theology  with  the  following  para¬ 
graph:  “By  nature  man  is  the  descendant  of  unnumbered 
animal  ancestors  who  have  been  slowly  transformed  through 
successive  eons  of  geological  time.  Physically  he  is  but  a 
slight  relative  modification  of  the  highest  apes.  Mentally  he 
depends  upon  an  essentially  similar,  though  much  more  com¬ 
plex,  brain  and  nervous  system.  All  his  physical  appetites 
and  passions  are  common  to  him  with  the  lower  animals.”” 

During  this  decade  the  fullest  applications  of  Darwinian 
thought  to  social  theory  were  being  made.  Benjamin  Kidd’s 
Social  Evolution  was  a  product  of  this  period.  Consequences 
of  the  application  were  three  basic  ideas  which,  in  the  words 
of  Hopkins,  “constituted  a  logical  and  unified  frame  of 


•“Gladden,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
*^Outlines  of  Social  Theology,  p.  71. 
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reference  for  social  Christianity.”'*  These  ideas  were  (1)  the 
doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  God,  His  working  in  and 
through  all  men  for  the  accomplishing  of  the  divine  purpose 
— considered  to  be  ground  for  the  concept  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God;  (2)  the  organic  or  solidaristic  view  of  society — 
taken  as  ground  for  the  equally  characteristic  social  gospel 
concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  Man;  and  (3)  the  realization 
of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth — ^basis  of  the  appeal  to  eliminate 
the  dichotomy  of  “sacred  and  secular.” 

By  now  the  Christian  social  thought  had  gained  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mature  itself  to  a  certain  extent,  and  more  definite 
constructive  suggestions  concerning  the  church’s  responsi¬ 
bility  were  forthcoming.  As  a  successful  summary  of  this 
more  advanced  thought  Hopkins  utilizes  the  principles  laid 
down  in  a  lecture  given  by  Professor  Graham  Taylor,  of  the 
faculty  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  before  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congregational  Council  in  1899.  “As  his  primary 
principle  Taylor  held  that  the  task  of  the  church  is  formative 
rather  than  reformatory;  the  creative  prophetic  stating  of 
the  divine  ideal  of  human  life,  which  is  ‘individual  and  social 
for  itself  and  all  men’  and  must  be  so  recognized  in  the 
churches.  .  .  Secondly,  the  churches  should  ‘initiate  social 
movements  and  agencies  for  the  realization  of  their  ideals, 
but  not  ...  be  their  executive.’  They  must  preach  the  ideal 
of  righteousness  and  equality,  but  without  identifying  their 
organizations  with  particular  reforms  or  agencies.  .  .  The 
third  social  function  of  the  church  is  to  supply  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  service  necessary  for  the  regeneration  of  society.  The 
heart  of  the  social  question,  maintained  Taylor,  is  the  issue 
between  the  competitive  system  of  our  industrial  society  and 
the  simple  ethics  of  the  Golden  Rule.  This  dualism  must  be 
challenged  by  Christendom,  and  it  must  be  faced  in  local 
crises  by  churches  and  individuals  who  accept  the  full  im¬ 
plications  of  ‘the  moral  monism  of  the  kingdom  of  God.’ 

Through  the  decade  that  has  taken  its  place  in  popular 


*'Op.  ciu,  p.  123. 
*'Ibid.,  p.  138. 
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American  thought  as  one  of  prosperity  and  gaiety,  leaders 
of  the  social  gospel  movement  were  joined  by  those  who  had 
a  deepening  concern  over  the  increasing  “secularization”  of 
life  and  alienation  of.  the  laboring  classes  from  the  church. 
The  charges  of  superficiality  and  naivete  that  are  dominant 
in  more  recent  criticisms  of  the  social  gospel  movement  were 
particularly  applicable  in  these  early  periods.  By  the  time 
now  under  consideration  some  of  the  leaders  were  appar¬ 
ently  aware  of  this  and  sought  to  call  upon  the  church  not 
to  forsake  its  spiritual  ministry — which  was  its  most  valuable 
asset — in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  social  problems.  Writing 
for  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  in  1899,  Shailer 
Mathews  sounds  like  the  present-day  conservative  in  saying 
as  follows:  “However  much  a  church  may  employ  charitable 
organizations,  amusements,  employment  bureaus,  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  this  spiritual  mission  must  be  its  co-ordinating  and 
unif5nng  force.  .  .  To  make  a  church  a  religionless  mixture 
of  civil  service  reform,  debating  societies,  gymnasiums,  sup¬ 
pers,  concerts,  stereoptican  lectures,  good  advice,  refined 
negro  minstrel  shows  and  dramatic  entertainment  is  to  bring 
it  into  competition  with  the  variety  theater.  And  when  the 
masses  have  to  choose  between  that  sort  of  a  church  and  its 
rival,  if  they  have  any  sense  left  within  their  perplexed 
heads  they  will  choose  the  variety  theater.  That  at  least  is 
performing  its  proper  function.”** 

This  statement  is  not  to  deny  the  church’s  needed  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  social  problems  of  its  parishioners,  but  to  place 
the  emphasis  where  it  belongs.  “The  church  is  especially 
fitted,”  Mathews  added,  “to  educate  and  direct  the  social 
impulses  both  within  itself  and  within  society  at  large.”” 

The  attempt  to  apply  the  attitudes  of  Christ  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  situation  assumed  a  form  that  had  been  effective 
in  British  socialism  a  generation  before.  Charles  Kingsley’s 
novel  Alton  Locke  had  done  much  to  make  his  views  popular 
in  England.  And  now  in  America  the  same  method  was  used 

*^‘*The  Significance  of  the  Church  to  the  Social  Movement,”  4:603  (March, 
1899),  p.  609. 
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in  the  Reverend  Charles  Sheldon's  In  His  Steps,  appearing  in 
1896.  This  publication,  built  upon  the  query  “What  would 
Jesus  do?”  has  sold  an  estimated  23,000,000  copies  and  gone 
into  21  foreign  languages  within  the  space  of  forty  years  or 
less.  Another  phenomenon  of  this  decade  keyed  to  the  same 
emphasis  was  the  “institutional  church.”  Since  the  term  itself 
is  vague  it  may  be  best  defined  by  the  pastor  of  Berkeley 
Temple  in  Boston,  a  church  which  was  so  classified  itself. 
“If  I  were  to  define  it,”  the  Reverend  C.  A.  Dickinson  avers, 
“I  should  say  that  it  is  an  organization  which  aims  to  reach 
all  of  the  man  and  all  men  by  all  means.  In  other  words  it 
aims  to  represent  Christ  on  earth  in  the  sense  of  represent¬ 
ing  Him  physically,  morally,  and  spiritually  to  the  senses  of 
the  men  and  women  who  live  in  the  present  age.  The  in¬ 
stitutional  church  aims  to  provide  a  material  environment 
wherein  the  spiritual  Christ  can  express  Himself  and  be  felt 
among  men  as  when  He  was  here  in  the  flesh,  and  it  begins 
by  planting  itself  just  where  Christ  stood  and  worked  when 
He  was  on  the  earth  —  in  the  midst  of  publicans  and 
sinners.”** 

Although  the  congregations  so  classified  took  on  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristics  in  the  various  cities  in  which  they  ap¬ 
peared,  Bliss  points  out  three  features  common  to  them  all. 
“They  either  make  their  free  pews  absolutely  free  or  else 
adopt  a  system  which  practically  secures  free  pews.  They  all 
believe  in  a  church  open  all  the  week  and  made  a  center  of 
social  life.  They  all  develop  church  workers  and  make  their 
services  attractive  with  popular  music,  etc.”*'  Such  churches 
were  said  to  be  found  among  all  denominations,  particularly 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Congregational,  and  their  prin¬ 
ciples  adopted  in  some  measure  by  congregations  in  many 
smaller  communities.  To  the  present-day  reader  these  aspects 
of  the  institutional  program  may  seem  so  familiar  as  hardly 
to  distinguish  a  particular  type  of  church.  Actually  the  in¬ 
stitutional  church  did  not  disappear  from  the  scene;  it  was 


"“Institutional  Churches,”  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,  p.  735. 
cit. 
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assimilated  into  the  customary  church  program,  as  Christen¬ 
dom  sought  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Caracas,  Venezuela 

(To  be  continued) 


“As  we  look  back  on  those  who  in  different  generations 
and  ages  of  the  world  have  constituted  the  ministry  of  the 
true  religion,  we  are  struck  with  two  things  which  pre¬ 
eminently  characterize  them.  One  is  that  those  of  them  who 
have  fulfilled  their  ministry  have  been  earnest  men.  .  .  With 
this  earnestness  we  notice  another  peculiarity  in  them.  The 
thoughts  and  labors  of  a  faithful  and  able  ministry  are  al¬ 
ways  identified  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live.  We  do  not  see  them  absorbed  in  religious,  philo¬ 
sophical,  literary  speculations  and  labors.  Their  learning  is 
employed  in  practical  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries — in  illustrating  the  great  principles  of  common 
life  as  well  as  of  revealed  truth.  They  translate  the  Bible. 
They  enter  into  the  controversies  of  truth  with  error;  they 
expose  the  time-honored,  moss-grown  follies  of  the  age,  and 
make  their  own  generation  wiser  and  happier  for  their 
having  lived  in  it.  We  may  select  any  able  faithful  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  any  land  or  age,  and  the  history  of  his 
mind,  his  studies,  his  labors  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  It  becomes  an  interesting  question 
for  every  minister  of  the  gospel:  What  does  my  ministry  in 
this  generation  and  age  require  of  me?“ — Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
November,  1846 
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Christianity  and  History.  By  Herbert  Butterfield,  M.A. 

Charles  Scribner’s,  New  York.  146  pp.  $2.75. 

In  an  era  surfeited  with  humanists,  social  planners,  and 
Utopians  of  all  types  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man  whose 
outlook  on  life  is  simultaneously  realistic  and  Christian. 
This  unique  combination  is  rather  difficult  to  find,  because 
too  often  Christians  tend  to  be  ultra-idealistic  while  realists 
generally  end  up  on  a  pessimistic  note.  Professor  Herbert 
Butterfield  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  history  depart¬ 
ment,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be  both  a  realist  and  a  Christian 
of  high  caliber.  Within  his  short  and  sane  work,  Christianity 
and  History,  accordingly  the  author  promulgates  a  thesis 
somewhat  peculiar  in  our  skeptical  modern  age:  surveying 
the  6,000  years  of  recorded  civilization  he  sagely  concludes 
that  the  common  denominator  of  all  human  history  has  been 
sinful,  perverse  mankind.  Not  that  this  opinion  is  so  unusual 
or  odd  in  itself,  but  rather  the  book  becomes  noteworthy  for 
its  thesis  to  be  conclusively  verified  and  reiterated  by  a 
comnetent  historical  mind. 

Developing  his  case  for  the  Christian  view  the  professor 
keeps  several  things  in  mind,  first  among  them  that  the 
study  of  history  is  not  the  exact  science  many  believe  it  to 
be.  History  is  more  than  charts  and  statistics ;  it  is  the  study 
of  a  complex  interplay  of  personality  and  drama.  It  is  a 
“peculiar  science  in  that  it  depends  so  much  on  things  which 
can  only  be  discovered  and  verified  by  insight,  sympathy 
and  imagination”  (p.  17).  Secondly,  the  author  demonstrates 
a  certain  degree  of  inconclusiveness  about  history,  “for  there 
exists  in  most  historical  writing  an  appearance  of  definite¬ 
ness  and  finality  which  is  an  optical  illusion”  (p.  15).  Thirdly, 
he  states  that  there  are  many  things  of  which  the  veracity 
can  never  be  scientifically  ascertained  and  about  which  we 
can  never  be  absolutely  sure  in  an  empirical  sense.  The  his¬ 
torical  character  of  Napoleon  as  well  as  of  Christ  are  two 
examples.  In  this  regard  he  warns  us  not  to  be  ultraskeptical. 
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but  rather  he  wants  us  to  be  open  to  the  evidence  of  the 
written  records. 

As  evidently  a  professing  Christian,  Butterfield  again  and 
again  remarks  an  item  which  Marxists  and  Utopians  blandly 
overlook — man  is  now,  always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be 
sinful  and  errant.  Historians  must  begin  their  study  on  that 
assumption.  To  be  even  more  explicit,  the  author  declares 
man  not  only  sinful  in  deed  but  sinful  in  potential,  since 
“the  plain  truth  is  that,  if  you  were  to  remove  certain  subtle 
safeguards  in  society,  many  men  who  had  been  respectable 
in  their  lives  would  be  transformed  by  the  discovery  of 
things  which  it  was  now  possible  to  do  with  impunity”  (p. 
30).  This  inherent  human  wickedness  is  not  only  universal 
today;  it  has  been  so  throughout  the  ages.  Thus  “the  20th 
century  can  hardly  complain  that  the  basic  human  material 
with  which  the  world  is  endowed  is  any  worse  nowadays 
than  it  was  in  other  periods”  (p.  33).  In  spite  of  the  egotism, 
selfishness  and  self-righteousness  consequent  upon  man’s 
sinful  nature,  however,  each  individual  soul — contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  Malthus  and  Nietzche — “is  of  eternal  mo¬ 
ment  and  has  a  value  incommensurate  with  the  value  of 
anything  else  in  the  created  universe.  Human  souls  are  in 
this  view  the  purpose  and  end  of  the  whole  story  .  .  .  not 
merely  the  servants  of  the  species”  (p.  28). 

Ultimately  groups  of  individuals  have  banded  together, 
but  this  does  not  serve  to  ameliorate  sinful  behavior.  Rather 
it  regulates  its  expression.  “Though  government  does  not 
cure  men  of  sinfulness,  any  more  than  the  institution  of  the 
idea  of  property  eliminates  human  selfishness,  the  evil  is 
mitigated  by  institutions  that  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  it  is 
brought  under  regulation  by  the  orderings  of  society*^  (p.  34). 
But  these  governments,  instituted  to  control  mankind,  must 
not  be  equated  with  Christianity.  Bound  by  a  natural  con¬ 
servatism,  some  of  our  contemporaries  identify  Christianity 
with  a  specific  social  order,  and  “apparently  believe  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  only  reconcilable  with  a  society  based 
on  liberal-democratic  principles”  (p.  54).  The  truth  is,  in¬ 
stead,  that  the  ecclesiastics  and  lay  Christians  once  con¬ 
demned  liberal  democratic  thought  quite  as  vehemently  as 
they  now  attack  atheistic  communism.  In  fact  the  sole  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  external  types  of  government,  or  be¬ 
tween  civilization  and  barbarianism,  is  a  relatively  slight 
difference  in  conditions  regulating  the  same  basic  human 
nature. 

In  a  more  definite  evaluation  of  the  volume,  Butterfield’s 
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outlook  is  essentially  an  optimistic  one;  for  he  replies  to 
those  who  predict  obliteration  of  civilized  life  by  totalitarian¬ 
ism  or  atomic  warfare,  saying  they  have  forgotten  what 
dark  things  the  human  race  managed  to  emerge  from  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  history.  Secondly,  the  professor's  attitude 
is  a  realistic  one,  inasmuch  as  he  decries  the  naivete  of 
those  who  conceive  of  man  as  an  evolving,  perfectible  crea¬ 
ture.  Furthermore  he  warns  that  “it  is  essential  not  to  have 
faith  in  human  nature.  Such  faith  is  a  recent  heresy  and  a 
very  disastrous  one”  (p.  47).  Thirdly,  the  philosophy  of  the 
author  must  be  a  Christian  one,  judging  from  his  statement, 
“We  envisage  our  history  in  the  proper  light  if  we  say  that 
each  generation — indeed,  each  individual — exists  for  the 
glory  of  God”  (p.  67). 

The  approach  and  technique  of  the  writer  is  scholarly, 
competent,  challenging.  He  is  stimulating  in  all  instances. 
Take  for  example  the  discussion  of  Ranke's  “all  points  are 
enui-distant  from  eternity”  idea.  He  is  lucid,  as  may  be 
illustrated  by  his  explanation  that  progress  does  not  consist 
solely  of  cumulative  knowledge.  He  is  also  skillful  in  a 
literary  way  and  easy  to  read.  The  style  is  both  succinct 
and  epigrammatic  in  statements  like  “Each  moment  is  its 
own  self-justification”  (p.  67),  “You  cannot  by  philosophy 
alter  the  facts”  (p.  85),  “Each  of  us  looks  unon  the  world 
from  a  special  peenhole  of  his  own”  (p.  89),  and  “The, 
cosmos  is  more  mysterious  today  than  ever  it  was”  (n.  117). 
Above  all,  Butterfield  writes  as  one  qualified,  by  education 
and  experience,  to  speak  on  the  subject  before  him. 

The  most  enjoyable  aspect  of  the  work  is  its  basically 
Christian  vantage  point.  The  author  may  himself  be  a 
Christian,  judging  from  references  to  the  inherent  sinfulness 
of  man,  to  the  internal  struggle  of  good  vs.  evil,  along  with 
the  confession — “I  am  unable  to  see  how  a  man  can  find  the 
hand  of  God  in  secular  history,  unless  he  has  first  found  that 
he  has  an  assurance  of  it  in  his  personal  experience”  (p. 
107).  Elsewhere  the  book  calls  for  childlike  simplicity  and 
faith,  together  with  an  emotional,  intellectual  awareness 
of  sin. 

On  the  other  hand,  Butterfield's  statement  of  convictions 
is  neither  very  clear  nor  profound.  His  idea  of  Christianity 
is  epitomized  by  the  words:  “a  religion  of  the  spirit,  other¬ 
worldly  if  you  like,  preaching  charity  and  humility,  trusting 
providence  and  submitting  to  it,  and  setting  its  heart  and 
its  treasure  in  heaven”  (p.  130).  Nowhere  does  he  mention 
a  personal  relationship  to  Christ,  while  in  places  he  questions 
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the  Bible  witness  (although  he  generally  will  accept  it  as 
true).  For  instance  he  implies  that  the  Messianic  concept 
“emerged”  through  the  Jew  gradually,  and  that  even  Christ’s 
“consciousness  of  His  mission  came  only  gradually,  in  a 
groping  way  at  first”  (p.  119).  Beside,  he  implies  a  “develop¬ 
mental”  concept  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  and  advises 
us  to  trust  in  “Providence”  without  stressing  either  the  per¬ 
son  or  purpose  of  the  providence  delineated  by  Scripture. 

In  summary,  then,  Christianity  and  History  is  essentially 
sound  and  true  with  its  position.  As  someone  said  once, 
there  are  two  good  feelings  in  the  world:  one  is  to  be  right 
and  the  other  is  to  be  agreed  with.  Both  of  these  feelings 
are  evoked  by  the  present  volume. 

American  Freedom  and  Catholic  Power.  By  Paul  Blan- 

shard.  Beacon  Press,  Boston.  306  pp.  $3.50. 

Francis  Bacon  once  said  words  to  the  effect  that  some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  chewed,  and  a  few  swallowed 
and  digested.  American  Freedom  and  Catholic  Power,  a 
meaty  morsel  by  Paul  Blanshard,  is  one  which  should  be 
tasted  and  chewed  but  not  necessarily  swallowed  whole. 
True,  it  happens  to  be  an  annotated  expose  of  American 
Catholicism,  its  charges  so  factual  and  powerful  as  to  meet 
unusually  bitter  opposition  from  the  Romanist  camp.  The 
author,  just  the  same,  has  committed  several  literary  faux 
pas.  This  fact  too  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  essential 
and  motivating  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  unveil  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  American  politics,  ethics,  educa¬ 
tion,  medicine  and  scholarship.  In  a  dozen  well-documented, 
highly  detailed  and  largely  irrefragible  chapters  the  writer 
has  proved  beyond  question  that  a  foreign-directed  clerical 
body  exerts  tremendous  influence,  which  fact  is  seldom  under¬ 
stood  or  fully  appreciated  by  the  average  citizen  today. 

Blanshard  interprets  Catholicism  as  a  militant  movement 
creeping  over  America  much  like  communism  is  now  engulf¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  to  those  who  might  overlook 
the  encroachments  of  the  former  behemoth  in  fighting  against 
the  latter,  it  is  said  by  the  author :  “I  do  not  believe  that  fear 
of  one  authoritarian  power  justifies  compromise  with  an¬ 
other,  especially  when  the  compromise  may  be  used  to 
strengthen  clerical  fascism  in  many  countries”  (p.  6).  The 
writer,  however,  does  not  inveigh  against  every  American 
Catholic  as  such,  but  rather  against  the  Romanist  affinity 
and  intrigue  which  has  completely  subjugated  the  thinking 
of  26  million  Americans.  Throughout  the  book  Blanshard 
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seems  to  object  emphatically  to  the  paternal  authoritarianism 
and  dogma  characterizing  this  foreign  connection,  since  to 
his  way  of  thinking  it  controverts  the  basic  ideal  of 
the  American  way.  “Essentially  the  Catholic  problem  in 
America,”  he  states,  “is  what  to  do  with  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Roman  Church”  (p.  10).  If  Americans  were  free  of 
this  papal  obligation,  he  contends  somewhat  naively,  “the 
Catholic  problem  would  soon  disappear,  because  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  American  freedom  they  would  adjust  their 
church’s  policies  to  American  realities”  (p.  5).  Mr.  Blanshard 
simply  does  not  realize  that  Catholic  loyalties,  regardless  of 
papal  connection,  often  transcend  those  ideals  which  are 
common  to  a  country  in  adhering  rather  to  the  dicta  of  the 
ecclesiastical  machine. 

The  author  enumerates  multitudinous  cases  of  the  subter¬ 
fuge  and  intrigue  exemplified  by  Rome.  He  has  pointed  out 
the  absurdities  of  the  papal  tradition  such  as  election  of 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  retroactive  doctrine  of  infallibility 
together  with  the  humor  and  disgust  of  the  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Regarding  political  control  he  demonstrates  the 
practical  —  and  more  important,  the  potential  —  influence 
which  is  exercised  by  this  ecclesiastical  monstrosity  in 
American  affairs.  It  is  shown  how  Rome  has  compromised 
to  a  certain  extent  with  numerous  totalitarian  governments, 
with  the  idea  of  gaining  valuable  concessions  in  return  and 
eventually  capturing  complete  hegemony. 

Concerning  education  the  writer  decries  the  coercion 
typical  of  Rome’s  educational  system  and  calls  for  a  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state,  with  less  of  “apron-string 
mentality.”  A  blast  is  leveled  against  the  medieval  views  of 
Rome  on  birth  control,  social  diseases,  and  divorce.  It  is 
pointed  out  how  ill  qualified  celibate  priests  and  nuns  are 
personally  to  deal  with  such  questions.  Romanism  is  accused 
of  regimentation  in  censorship,  and  boycotting  of  both  ob¬ 
jectionable  amusements  and  literature.  Blanshard  continues 
by  terming  much  of  Rome’s  so-called  science  mere  bigotry, 
their  miracles  and  saint-worship  as  fetishism,  their  use  of 
icons  and  scapulars  as  fraud.  Much  of  their  Thomistic  phil¬ 
osophy  is  rated  as  superstition,  while  the  remainder  is  ac¬ 
counted  as  nothing  less  than  vestigial  remains  of  an  archaic 
ignorance.  The  author  deplores  the  invidious  advance  of 
this  whole  Romish  system,  affirming  that  Americans  must 
resist  it,  otherwise  there  is  no  foreseeing  how  soon  we  might 
succumb  before  its  attack. 

A  book  like  this  one  highlights  the  sad  plight  of  millions 
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who  are  deluded  and  oppressed  by  a  top-heavy  ecclesiastical 
structure.  It  is  almost  disgusting  at  times  to  enumerate 
instances  of  the  ignorance  and  duplicity  in  Rome’s  largely 
political  organization.  And  yet  we  must  realize,  contrary  to 
the  supposition  of  some,  that  Romanism  concedes  religious 
toleration  only  where  it  has  not  yet  gained  control.  The 
sordid  persecutions  in  Spain,  Columbia  and  Quebec  help 
illustrate  the  fact  that,  regardless  of  number,  Protestants 
are — and  always  have  been — ranked  as  heretics  by  Rome. 
Consequently  they  warrant  the  purging  discipline  of  “the 
true  Church.” 

The  attack  launched  by  American  Freedom  and  Catholic 
Power  is  frontal,  fearless,  very  forceful.  Its  author  pulls  no 
punches,  though  remaining  generally  with  well-displayed 
facts.  Judging  from  his  studies  in  law  and  theology  at  the 
universities  of  Michigan,  Harvard  and  Columbia,  his  travels 
abroad,  and  his  work  as  a  public  official,  he  is  qualified  to 
speak  as  he  does.  Still,  he  is  a  newspaperman  and  by  so 
much  the  principal  weakness  of  the  book  will  be  found  in  its 
journalistic  style.  Mr.  Blanshard  is  just  not  as  open-minded 
as  he  would  have  us  believe,  not  when  he  entertains  predilec¬ 
tions  and  patent  assumptions  of  that  which  he  accuses  his 
antagonists.  For  example,  it  is  said  most  Protestants  and 
Jewish  educators  are  “filled  with  panic  by  the  mere  sugges¬ 
tion  that  they  might  be  branded  *anti-Catholic*  ”  (p.  86) — 
which  seems  to  be  a  slightly  exaggerated  statement.  Else¬ 
where  he  says:  “The  Catholic  Register  of  Denver  .  .  .  uses 
the  techniques  of  yellow  journalism,  substituting  magic  for 
vice  and  violence”  (p.  195).  Another  declaration  suggestive 
of  calumny  reads:  “Local  bishops,  monsignors,  and  mothers- 
superior  who  were  susceptible  to  flattery  could  nourish  their 
egos  with  the  title  ‘College  president’  while  the  Catholic 
students  suffered”  (p.  102).  Although  Blanshard  has  an 
abundance  of  facts  to  corroborate  his  principal  conclusions, 
on  the  finer  details  he  is  tempted  to  wander  off. 

Another  weak  spot  in  the  book  is  its  inordinate  harping 
upon  the  term  “un-Americanism.”  So  often  does  this  occur 
that  the  author  gives  the  impression  of  raising  a  comparable 
icon  in  place  of  the  one  he  seeks  to  destroy.  Evidently  he 
can  see  almost  no  value  in  an  authoritarian  viewpoint  such 
as  Christians  accept  (in  so  far  as  their  obedience  to  God 
is  concerned,  not  their  obedience  to  the  church).  He  would 
erect  instead  a  mental  shrine  to  the  concepts  of  freedom, 
liberality  in  thought  and  deed,  and  “the  fundamental  fair- 
mindedness  of  the  American  people”  (p.  165).  In  short,  he 
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seems  inclined  in  certain  instances  to  equate  conservatism 
with  error,  and  liberalism  with  inherent  truth.  Is  a  thing 
bad  just  because  it  is  Catholic?  Sometimes  the  writer  leaves 
that  impression. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  fallacies  in  approach,  Blan- 
shard’s  work  if  taken  with  a  dose  of  salt  is  a  good  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  important  national  issue  under  discussion. 
It  affords  insight  into  the  internal  functioning  of  a  rigid, 
and  sometimes  ruthless,  organization.  According  to  the 
author  there  is  one  vital  key  upon  which  depends  the  future 
of  the  whole  question.  To  use  his  own  words — “The  outcome 
of  the  struggle  between  American  democracy  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic  hierarchy  depends  upon  the  survival  and  expansion  of 
the  public  schools”  (p.  286).  As  he  sees  things,  it  will  be 
only  as  the  integrity  of  this  essential  bulwark  is  maintained 
that  the  creeping  tide  of  Rome  can  be  stemmed. 

Farmington,  New  Mexico 

John  H.  Bennetch 

Biblical  Demonology.  By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

Van  Kampen,  Wheaton,  Ill.  250  pp.  $4.00. 

What  is  known  about  “the  spiritual  forces  behind  the 
present  world-unrest?”  Here  is  a  volume  the  main  purpose 
of  which  happens  to  be  study  of  all  such  powers  unseen  and 
Satanic.  The  words  quoted  above  are  part  of  the  subtitle  to 
this  new  book,  whose  title  itself  might  sound  forbidding. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  God  has  not  left  the  world  in  dense 
ignorance  of  the  supernatural  and  demoniacal.  Thanks  be 
to  Him  a  full,  inspired  account  of  what  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes  is  revealed  by  the  Bible,  though  nowhere  else.  Never¬ 
theless  so  few  today  have  teken  the  time  or  pains  to  cor¬ 
relate  this  material.  Can  it'  be  due  to  lack  of  faith  in  the 
divine  Word?  At  any  rate  the  fact  should  cause  no  surprise, 
when  one  realizes  that  Satan  could  wish  for  no  greater  ally 
than  ignorance  of  himself  as  the  foe  of  all  good. 

The  author,  then,  has  scrutinized  many  pieces  of  Biblical 
evidence  to  give  us  here  a  picture  true  to  the  divine  concept 
of  the  world  as  at  enmity  with  God.  First  in  his  logical 
development  of  the  subject  comes  a  brief  chapter  outlining 
the  problems  involved  throughout  the  material.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  historical  survey  of  what  unsaved  man  has  done 
in  his  attempt  to  handle  the  problems  and  phenomena. 
Chapter  3  evaluates  the  way  our  Bibles  have  treated  the 
subject.  The  next  section  is  concerned  with  the  reality  and 
identity  of  demons,  while  chapter  6  proceeds  to  their  de- 


